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Memoir of the Reverend William 
Kingsbury, A. M., forty-four 
years Pastor of the Independent 
Church at Southampton. 

(Continued from page 231.) 
In resuming our observations 
upon the excellent subject of this 
memoir, it will be proper, first, to 
notice the chief events of his re- 
‘maining life, and then to review the 
principal features of his ministe- 
rial and christian character. 
In November, 1795, Mr. Kings- 
published a letter, addressed 
to the Rev. Dr. Mant, rector of 

Allsaints, Southampton, and fa- 

ther of the celebrated advocate 

for baptismal regeneration. The 
letter was occasioned by some 
severe reflections cast by the 

Doctor upon the mode of worship 

practised by dissenters, in a ser- 

mon preached before the Bishop 
of Exeter, at the consecration of 
the new church in Alisaints parish. 

On that occasion Mr. Kingsbury 

was present, with a large number 

of his people, several of whom 
were among Dr. Mant’s most re- 
table parishioners: and to say 

e least, it was unmanly, impoli- 
tic, and indecent, for him to take 
that opportunity of informing his 
diocesan, the neighbouring clergy, 
the mayor and corporation, and 

a crowded assembly of his towns- 

men, ‘that “‘ the extemporaneous 

effusions of dissenters, were en- 
thusiastic nonsense.” He must 
have known, that the dissenters of 

Southampton had no taste for 

tha: sort of worship which he de- 

ascribed, and that their enlighten- 
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ed and judicious pastor was one 
to whom the charge of encoura- 
ging such worship, could never 
apply. 

Mr. Kingsbury felt, as every 
christian, and every christian mi- 
nister especially, must feel, under 
so unnecessary, unprovoked, and 
unfounded an attack. He: lament- 
ed that so noble an opportunity 
of inviting sinners to Christ, and 
of pleading for holiness and cha- 
rity among his disciples, was 
made the occasion of deliberately 
cherishing, and attempting to ex- 
cite some of the worst passions of 
the human breast. He forgave 
from his heart the injury which 
his character and office had re- 
ceived from a clergyman, whom 
he had always treated with sincere 
and liberal respect. But this ge- 
nerous feeling did not prohibit 
his remonstrating against the as- 
sault; did not forbid him to defend 
himself, his congregation, and the 
dissenters at large, from an accu- 
sation to which silence might have 
given the currericy, and the effect 
of truth. His “Letter to Dr. 
Mant, representing and vindica- 
ting the manner in which protest- 
ant dissenters perform prayer in 
public worship,” rapidly passed 
through two editions, and obtain- 
ed, as it deserved, an extensive 
circulation. How far it answered 
the immediate end of its publica- 
tion, may be inferred from Mr, 
Kingsbury’s advertisement to the 
second edition: ‘‘ As the author 
has received no intimation from 
Dr. ~— respecting the letter, 
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either in a public or a private 
manner, may not the public, as 
well as himself, be authorized to 
conclude, that Dr. Mant tacitly 
acknowledges, that the facts sta- 
ted are not misrepresented, and 
that the reasonings grounded on 
them are just and convincing?” 
Mr. Kingsbury was soon after 
constrained to step forward as the 
ublic advocate of village preach- 
ing, in answer to an anonymous 
**appeal to the public,” against 
that practice, and indeed against 
all preaching beyond the pale of 
the establishment. This pamphlet, 
considered in itself, was beneath 
the notice of any one, especially 
of a man like Mr. Kingsbury ; and 
it would, no doubt, have received 
not the slightest attention from 
him, had there not been some 
danger, that the zealous and be- 
nevolent effects of the Hampshire 
Association, against which it was 
chiefly directed, would be mis- 
‘understood, and misrepresented, 
by some abler opponent. The 
Missionary Society had recently 
given a strong excitement to the 
religious world, and by the com- 
passionate endeavours which it 
produced to convert the heathen 
at home as well as abroad, had 
completely silenced the insinuation 
of its enemies, that the former 
would be neglected in its efforts 
to send the gospel to the latter. 
This powerful impulse was felt in 
no province of the kingdom more 
than in Hampshire, and by no one 
in that province, more than by 
our venerable friend. The increa- 
sing duties of his own pastoral 
charge, rendered him unable to do 
much in person towards evange- 
lizing the surrounding villages ; 
but he lent the full aid of his ex- 
tensive influence to this import- 
ant measure, and took a lively 
interest in its accomplishment 
and success, to the day of his 
death. 
Amidst his numerous and dili- 


gent efforts, to diffuse religion in 
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neighbouring and distant parts, 


he watched, with eager and affec-” 


tionate solicitude, its progress 
amon 
with delight, the growing success. 
of his ministry, in the increase of 
his church and congregation, and 
in their united readiness to s 
port his exertions for the public 
good. He continued preaching 
regularly three times on the Sab- 
bath, and once in the week, be- 
sides occasional lectures in neigh- 
bouring places, till the year 18¢2, 
when Mr. George Clayton, now 
of Walworth, was unanimously 
chosen to assist him. During the 
short period of Mr. Clayton’s re- 
sidence and labours at Southamp- 
ton, the meeting-house was en- 
larged, and hopes were entertain- 
ed by an increasing congregation, 
that he would soon share with 
Mr. Kingsbury the pastoral la- 
bours, and finally become his suc- 
cessor. These hopes, however, 
were painfully disappointed, by 
Mr. Clayton’s removal to an im- 
portant station in the vicinity of 
London; and Mr. Kingsbury 
was for some time assisted by 
neighbouring ministers, and stu- 
dents from the academy at Gos- 
port; occasionally resuming him- 
self the entire labours of the 
Sabbath. In the year 1805, Mr. 
Lacey, now of Salter’s Hall, was 
invited to assist him in ministerial 
and pastoral duties, and continued 
to do so, till the close of the year 
1807; after which Mr. Raffles, 
now of Liverpool, Mr. Innes, 
now of Camberwell, and other 
ministers, relieved his pulpit la- 
bours, during the short period of 
his continuance at Southampton. 
He had now been forty-four 
years the honoured messenger of 
truth and salvation in that” place, 
and began to feel the necessity of 
entire relief from the cares an 
labours of the pastoral office. 
Upon resigning his charge, at the 
close of the year 1808, the people 


whom he bad so lopg and so faith- 
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fally served, generously proposed 
Yo allow him 200/. a year, for the 
remainder of his life; of which 
sum, however, he, with equal 
rosity, accepted but 120/. 
Various considerations induced 
him to remove to the village of 
Caversham, near Reading; and 
his retirement thither, was en- 
livened by the society of his two 
youngest children, with the widow 
of his late friend, Mr. Taylor,* 
and her only daughter, who had 
recently become the wife of Mr. 
Walter Kingsbury. Assisted by 
these beloved relatives, he began, 
as soon as he entered the village, 
to form several plans for the be- 
nefit of the inhabitants. He open- 
ed a room in Mrs.Taylor’s house 
for public worship, that he 
might continue, so long as his de- 
clining strength admitted, to ad- 
minister to others, that bread of 
life, by which his own soul was 
fed and nourished. He likewise 
visited the afflicted and tlie poor, 
and strove to interest his neigh- 
bours in the general concerns of 
religion, and in the principal be- 
nevolent institutions of the day. 
But his retreat was not long ex- 
empt from the inroads of distress, 
nor were the afflictions of his lat- 
ter years, either few or small. 
His youngest daughter, who had 
been his constant and endeared 
companion for several years, fell 
into a threatening decline, which 
in a short time terminated her ex- 
istence. His eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Darvall, two years after, 
followed her sister to “‘ the house 
appointed for all living:” and, 
notwithstanding their union to 
Christ rendered death their gain, 
his anxiety, upon beholding their 
* Since Mr. Kingsbury’s death, Mrs. 
Taylor has departed in peace. She was 
a daughter of the Rev. os one and 
u r to Mrs. Kingsbury. 
She lived te) the siomend age of 73; 
beige example of piety and benevolence, 
and carried with her to the grave, the 
blessings of numbers who were ready 
to perish. 
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sufferings, and the loss which he 
sustained by their death, may 
readily be supposed to have has- 
tened his decline and departure. 
While his strength admitted, and 
often when infirmity and indis- 
position rendered it hardly safe 
for him to leave his home, he at- 
tended the ministry of his esteem- 
friend, Mr. Douglas, of Reading, 
for whom he had frequently 
preached, besides occasionally 
supplying the pulpit at Castle- 
street Chapel. When it became 
necessary to confine himself at 
home, and the days evidently 
drew near, that he must die, the 
cheerful confidence of his mind 
rather increased than abated; and 
as long as he was able, he con- 
versed with his relatives and 
friends, in the most animated, 
spiritual, and impressive manner; 
discovering an undiminished in- 
terest in every thing that related 
to the cause of God. Of this, a 
letter, which he dictated a fort- 
night before his death, to his only 
surviving daughter, Mrs. Jame- 
son, in answer to one communi- 
cating some encouraging intelli- 
gence from Otaheite, gave ample 
evidence. He expressed himself 
delighted at the news, and quoted 
with heart-felt satisfaction, the 
following lines : 

“ Let idols totter to the ground, 

And their own worshippers confound ; 
But Judah shout! but Zion sing! 


And earth confess her sovereign king!” 


Towards the close of his life, his 
difficulty of articulation greatly 
increased? so that they only who 
had been his constant attend- 
ants, could understand him. He 
was conscious of this, and there- 
fore said but little. Enough, 
however, fell from him in short 
occasional sentences, to prove, 
that “‘the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, kept 
his heart and his mind, through 
Christ Jesus.” To an inquiry how 
he was, he answered, “I am as 
it pleases God I should be.” 
202 
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When his kind friend, Mr. Doug- 
las, wasabout to engage in prayer 
with him, he said, ‘‘ God assist 
you:” and when he asked him if 
there were any thing he wished 
particularly to be requested, he 
replied, ‘‘ only submission.” To 
a pious friend, who called on him 
about the same time, he said, ‘‘ I 
am hoping in the only hope.” To 
his son-in-law, on leaving him 
just a week before he died, he 
said, ‘Give my love to your dear 
father, and tell him, I have a good 
hope through grace.” Soon after 
he said, in the hearing of his 
oungest son, ‘ When will my 
loved come ?”—and toa faithful 
servant, who constantly attended 
him, “ Pray for me, that my faith 
fail not; the enemy strives hard, 
but I am enabled to overcome 
him.” A few days before his de- 
parture, he said to his family, as 
they stood around his bed, “I 
have no fears,—I am at peace with 
God,—all is well.” On the day 
befere that of his death, he was 
heard to say, “‘ how thou wilt, and 
when thou wilt;” and to repeat 
the following lines of Dr. Watts : 
“ Oh! that the happy hour were come, 


To change my faith to sight! 
I shall behold my Lord at home, 


\ In a diviner light.” 


About twenty minutes before he 
expired, he made a final effort to 
pray; but exhausted nature would 
not permit him to succeed. His 
affectionate son, perceived his 
anxiety, and said, “ If you wish 
me, my dear father, to pray with 
you, putup your finger, and I will.” 
The dying saint instantly raised 
his hand and his eyes, and joined 
in silent, but ardent devotion 
with his weeping family, while 
his son attempted to spread his 
and their desires before God. 
When a few petitions had been 
offered, his Lionas breath was 


‘observed to get slower and 


weaker ; and without one convul- 
sive groan or struggle, his happy 
spirit soon took its flight to join 


the kindred spirits of the just 
made perfect in heaven. 

The CHARACTER of Mr. Kings- 
bury will, in a great measure, be 
discerned and estimated by eve 
reader of this brief review of his 
life: but some further aid towards 
forming a just and full conception 
of him, as achristian, and more 
especially as a christian minister, 
will reasonably be expected. The 
foundation of his excellence and 
usefulness, must be sought in the 
early ny which his heart 
was enabled to give to divine 
truth, and in the decided personal 
religion which followed. The 
uniformity of his doctrinal senti- 
ments, and the invariable con- 
nexion between them and his 
practical virtues, have been fre- 
quently and justly admired: and 
if the cause be asked, we may 
confidently answer, “ the root of 
the matter was in him,—he believ- 
ed, and therefore he spoke,” 
Hence, particularly, arose that 
holy use which he made of all the 
doctrines of the gospel, whether 
‘*he taught them publicly, orfrom 
house to house.” In bis preaching 
and conversation, there was none 
of that flippancy and dogmatism, 
with which the most mysterious 
and important truths of the evan- 

elical system are frequently de- 
ivered. He never allowed him- 
self to sport with divine subjects; 
to play with the imagination of 
his audience; to accommodate 
the language of scripture to the 
visions of his own fancy ; to en- 
tertain those whom the natural 
and simple beauties of the gospel 
would not please, with gaudy and 
vulgar caricatures of sac 
truth. He evidently considered 
the religion of Jesus, as the grand 
instrument of heaven, for the 
moral purification, and consequent 
happiness of men; and, as such, 
he devoutly studied it himself, and 
faithfully dispensed it to others. 
He had a slight attachment to the 
Hutchinsonian method of eluci- 
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dating certain doctrines of revela- 
tion, and of studying and explain- 
ing certain appearances in the 
material universe: but this at- 
tachment never led him astray 
from the simple and obvious 
meaning of scripture; nor did it 
once tempt him to lay aside his 
affectionate strain of evangelical 
ent and exhortation, in 

order to entertain his hearers 
with the excursive speculations 
of natural philosophy. Well ac- 
quainted with the original lan- 
guages of sacred writ, he seldom 
reached from a text which he 
id not first critically examine ; 
and, perhaps, he sometimes gave 
unnecessary proofs of his biblical 
learning, and his critical strength : 
but we must do him the justice 
to say, that this arose from an 
anxious desire to render the mean- 
ing of Scripture as clear as pos- 
sible to every hearer; and no 
small number of his congregation 
can testify, that the labour which 
this desire generally produced, 
was attended with complete suc- 
cess, in the removal of difficulty 
and doubt, on many important 
topics, from their minds, There 
was a remarkable solemnity in 
his mode of addressing — his 
hearers, especially when his sub- 
ject led him to “‘ persuade” them 
by ‘‘the terrors of the Lord:” 
and when he engaged their at- 


tention with more welcome and. 


inviting themes, the affection with 
which he described and recom- 
mended them, was in sweet ac- 
cord with their gracious design, 
and seldom failed extensively to 
excite a corresponding emotion. 
During the earlier years of his 
Ministry, he spoke with the 
greatest precision, and with an 

ropriate and impressive em- 
phasis; so that a celebrated ac- 
tress, who occasionally vigited 
Southampton, frequently attend- 
ed his preaching, highly praised 
his diction and taste, and even 
sent her son to his school: but in 


the latter part of his life he ex- 
pours himself with a degree of 
esitation and impediment, re- 
sulting chiefly from a diminution 
of physical strength, at a period 
when his labours became rather 
more frequent and wearisome. 
Of this impediment, however, he 
was in a great measure uncon- 
scious; and though it was at 
first somewhat disagreeable to 
strangers, it did not at all abate 
the pleasure with which his stated 
hearers sat under his ministry. 

The frequency and assiduity of 
his ministerial labours deserve 
to be noticed. During almost 
forty years, he regularly preach- 
ed in Southampton, and its neigh- 
bourhood, five, and sometimes 
six times a week: in addition to 
which, he engaged in a principal 
part of every ordination service 
among the independents in Hamp- 
shiré, and of several in adja- 
cent counties; and frequently 
preached, and usually presided 
in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, at the half yearly meet- 
ings of the Hampshire Associa- 
tion. The difficulty and labour of 
these numerous services would 
not have been very great to one, 
who, with the general health and 
vigour of our friend, had felt him- 
self at liberty to preach with lit- 
tle or no preparatory meditation. 
But to Mr. Kingsbury, whose 
views of the ministerial office, and 
of the gospel committed to his 
trust, would not allow him to 
preach, even on ordinary occa- 
sions, without a previous and 
careful examination of his sub- 
ject, such numerous and impor- 
tant engagements must have 
formed no very easy task. 

He was a non-conformist, not 
only by descent, but from a deli- 
berate conviction of duty, and an 
unconquerable attachment to free- 
dom of opinion in matters of faith, 
and liberty of conscience in modes 
of worship. Had he chosen to 
follow the course, to which am 





exalted patronage, and a liberal 
education, directed his early 
thoughts, and had he carried into 
the established church that weight 
of piety and character which ren- 
dered him so long an honour to 
the dissenters, there can be no 
doubt,that, notwithstanding all the 
reproach which then, even more 
than now, impeded the advance- 
ment of an evangelical and holy 
clergyman, he would soon have 
risen to a station of considerable 
eminence andusefulness. But with 
this flattering prospect before him, 
he retired toconsult hisconscience, 
and to ask, whether the views 
which his patron entertained of 
the nature of a christian church, 
or those which were entertained 
by his parents, best accorded with 
the design of the gospel, and the 
will of Christ. Having deter- 
mined this point to his perfect 
satisfaction, he never afterwards 
saw the smallest reason to change 
his mind. He continued a firm 
and consistent advocate of dis- 
sent from the authority and dis- 
Cipline, though not from the 
leading doctrines, of the national 
church; and he seldom suffered 
a favourable opportunity of vin- 
dicating his principles to pass un- 
improved. When the dissenters 
petitioned for the repeal of the 
test and corporation acts, a meet- 
ing of the clergy and other prin- 
cipal members of the establish- 
ment, to counteract their design, 
was called in Southampton, as in 
many other places. On that oc- 
casion he published, and circu- 
lated through the town and neigh- 
bourhood, a spirited paper, ex- 
planatory of the real views of 
the dissenters, the true nature of 
the obnoxious statutes, and the 
total want of ground to jastify the 
alarm which the high church 

arty endeavoured to spread 
fhrough the land. The paper pro- 
duced the desired effect. It re- 
moved much of the prejudice 
which had been fostered in that 
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part of the kingdom against the 
dissenters, and it was the means 
of obtaining, for its author, the es. 
teem and friendship of several of 
the clergy, as well as their peo- 
ple. Nor was Mr. Kingsbury less 
firm in his endeavours to pro- 
mote the internal order, than he 
was in the external defence, of the 
chureh over which he presided, 
and of the general body to which 
he belonged. At a period of his 
ministry, when but very few of 
the trustees of the meeting-house 
were living, he-proposed to form 
a new trust-deed, and to prevent 
the future destruction or misap- 
plication of the building, by sup- 
plying the vacancies which death 
had occasioned. The undertaking 
exposed him to some difficulty; 
but a sense of duty, and a con- 
cern for the interests of the 
church, determined him to main- 
tain his ground against all oppo- 


sition, and he finally prevailed to 


the satisfaction of those who were 
at first most hostile to the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Kingsbury’s invincible at- 
tachment to, what he conceiv- 
ed, the cause of christian truth 
and liberty, was blended with the 
utmost respect for the conscience 
and character of every serious 
man who differed from him. His 
fidelity was too much of a prin- 
ciple to harden his mind to stab- 
-bornness, and his zeal was too 
pure to become boisterous or 
bigotted. Hence he numbered 
among his most intimate friends, 
several respectable ministers of 
that church, from which he firmly 
and conscientiously dissented, and 
was always willing to promote its 
views and measures, when they 
did not encroach upon the sacred 
bounds of his conscience, and 
were not injurious to those prin- 
cipleg which he had been taught 
inseparably to associate with the 
honour of God in the world. 
When, in the year 1802, the 
Bishop of Winchester addressed 
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acircular letter to the clergy in 
Hampshire, in behalf of the 
county hospital, and requested 
them, not only to make collec- 
tions in their respective churches, 
but to recommend the same mea- 
sure to the pastors of other socie- 
ties, Mr. Kingsbury promptly at- 
tended to the request, aod made 
a handsome collection: and, for 
the further benefit of the institu- 
tion, he printed his discourse, a 
copy of which he sent to the 
Bishop, who returned him a re- 
spectful letter of thanks for both 
the collection and the sermon. 
Though his manners were re- 
markably courteous and benign, 
they were never fawning, or flat- 
tering ; and though he frequently 
corresponded and associated with 
the most respectable characters, 
he never lost sight of the supreme 
dignity and worth of aalalon. 
nor bartered for a moment “the 
honour which cometh from God,” 
for that*which proceeds from the 
flattering lips of undiscerning men. 
He preserved the true dignity of 
the minister, without sacrificing 
the humility of the christian, or 
the affability of the friend. He 
was peculiarly qualified to be- 
come the counsellor of others, 
both in their social and spiritual 
affairs, He examined every sub- 
ject proposed to his attention, 
with the utmost impartiality and 
care, and in difficult and doubt- 
ful cases, he was often long be- 
fore he formed a judgment; but 
when he had formed it, he was 
firm and steadfast. ‘‘ He watched 
for souls as one who must give 
account.” He was never afraid of 
declaring the whole counsel of 
God. He had no servile dread of 
the offence of the cross; nor did 
the fear of man, which to some 
ministers proves a most embar- 
rassing, if not a fatal snare, ever 
rplex his ministry, or render 
m apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of prompt and faithful 


admonition. He disdained all 
mean and selfish compliance with 
popular humour, while he was 
ever ‘ willing to please all men 
in all things, not seeking his own 
profit, but the profit of many that 
they might be saved.” 

It would be difficult to find a 
man possessed of more suscepti- 
ble and sympathetic feelings. His 
children always found him a most 
tender, as well as faithful father, 
and his other relatives and friends 
were constantly cheered by the 
amiable disposition with which 
he met and conversed with them. 
His mild and gentle temper made 
him feel more deeply the severe 
afflictions with which it pleased 
infinite wisdom to visit him; but 
his mind was well fortified against 
distraction and despair, by a deep 
experience of the power of reli- 
gion, and by enlarged conceptions 
of the universal government of 
God. The following extract from 
a letter, received by the writer of 
this memoir, in the year 1805, 
will afford a gratifying specimen 
of the exquisite tenderness of 
Mr. Kingsbury’s feelings, and, at 
the same time, of his devout 
submission and gratitude under 
divine judgment and mercy :— 
‘** Perhaps you heard when you 
were at Reading, of the imminent. 
danger of my daughter Darvall. 
She was as near death as any 
one ever brought back from his 
opening gates. But the Lord had 
mercy on US ALL;—on her, her 
partner, her babes, and her pa- 
rents. The fine full grown infant 
was taken: but the mother, cold 
and cadaverous as death, was left. 
Her mind was filled with peace, 
and bowed with resignation, at 
the moment when life hovered in 
uncertainty. She is now slowly 
recovering, and, though it is 
nearly a fortnight ago, can only 
bear a whisper. Join with us in 
offering thanksgiving for the re- 
storation of a daughter, who was 
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at eighteen her dying mother’s 
nurse, the mistress of my large 
family of children and scholars, 
the companion and friend of 
my widowhood, the parent and 
teacher of my motherless off- 
spring; and is now herself the 
mother of several children.” This 
record of genuine feeling will be 
read with deeper interest when it 
is recollected, that the affectionate 
father lived to follow this and a 
younger daughter to the grave. 
The letters of Mr. Kingsbury 
would furnish many other addi- 
tions to this memoir; but we with- 
hold any further extracts from 
them, in the expectation that a 
more enlarged and minute histo 
of his life will soon be published, 
and also in the hope of oreo able 


to introduce two or three entire 
letters of a superior order in some 
future numbers of this Magazine. 
His publications, besides those 
to which reference has been made, 


were, a funeral sermon, in 1778, 
for Mr. Robert Seally ; another, 
in 1789, for Mrs. Mounsher, 
daughter of his relative and 
friend, Mr. Taylor; a third, in 
1803, for Mr. Taylor; a fourth, 
in 1804, for the Rev. Mr. Ash- 
burner ; and a fifth, in 1806, for 
the Rev. T. Towle: with a ser- 
mon on the death of Lord Nelson ; 
two introductory discourses, one 
at the ordination of the Rev. 
George Clayton, and the other at 
the ordination of the Rev. Alfred 
Bishop; and an occasional ser- 
mon preached at Maze-pond, and 
published at the request of the 

ev. Mr. Dore, andseveral mem- 
bers of his church. This was the 
last of his publications. 

Mr. Kingsbury died on the 
18th of February, and his funeral 
took place at Reading on the 
26th. Two funeral sermons were 
delivered at Reading: one at 
Castle-street chapel, by the Rev. 
George Clayton; and the other 


at Broad-street, by the Rey, 
Archibald Douglas: and two at 
Southampton: one by the Rey, 
Dr. Bogue, Mr. Kingsbury’s long 
and faithful friend ; and the other 
by the Rev. Thomas Adkins, who 
succeeded him in the pastoral 
office, and whose ministry has 
met with great acceptance and 
success. 

It is with real regret that we 
take our leave of an individual, 
upon whose character, in this age 
of levity and instability, it has 
refreshed our spirits in no ordi- 
nary degree to dwell. To adopt 
the language of an author de- 
servedly celebrated,—‘‘ Oh, how 
earth is impoverished! how hea- 
ven is enriched, by such removals 
as these! How they loosen uw 
from the world, and enable us to 
enter into the spirit of Thomas, 
when he sdid, ‘Let us also go, 
that we may die with him!” But 
as we cannot immediately follow 
our departed fathers and brethren, 
and as we may be spared some 
time after them in the world, our 
obvious and important duty is to 
place the excellencies of their 
characters clearly before us, and 
resolve, through the grace given 
to us, to imitate them in our re- 
maining lives. It is not enough 
that we pay them the tribute of 
gratitude and esteem which they 
deserve at our hands: we havea 
more important duty to perform 
to ourselves ; and could they rise 
from their beds of dust, or rather 
descend from their thrones of 
glory, they would urge this duty 
upon us with all the additional 
earnestness which the views of 
another world have imparted to 
their minds. “We desire that 
every one of you do show the 
same diligence, to the full assur- 
ance of hope unto the end: that 
ye be not slothful; but followers 
of them, who, through faith and 
patience, inherit the promises.” 
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SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &e. 


- 
No. VI. 
THE DESIGN OF THE DIVINE 
PROMISES. 


Whereby are given unto us exceed- 
ing great and precious promises : 
that by these ye might be par- 
takers of the divine nature, hav- 
ing escaped the corruption that 
is in the world through lust. 
2 Peter, i. 4. 


Tue character of the divine pro- 
mises, as “‘ exceeding great and 
precious,” has been pointed out in 
a former discourse. Exceedingly 

they are when viewed in 
the subjects to which they relate, 
and considered in their number 
and variety. They are also ex- 
ceedingly precious, for what grace 
has the Almighty manifested in 
them; what ample security is 
afforded for their accomplishment; 
how important and useful the in- 
fluence they impart, and how 
sweet the relief and comfort they 
afford to the true christian ander 
all the wants, sorrows, and trials, 
of the present state! But their 
value will still further appear, if 
we consider the end for which 
the apostle states them in this 
verse to be given ; namely, “* that 
we might be partakers of the di- 
vine nature, having escaped the 
corruption that is in the world, 
through lust.” This, indeed, is the 

seope and intent of all the 
parts of Holy Scripture ; but is 
more cially so of the pro- 
mises of it, that we may become 
like God, and have his amiable 
image restored to our lapsed, de- 
generate souls. In speaking, 
therefore, to this important point, 
we shall, 

I. Show what is here meant by 
the divine nature, and in what 
sense we are said to be partakers 
of it. 

And here, I believe, none will 
be so absurd as to imagine, that 

Cong, Mac, No. 6, 
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by the divine nature, in this place, 
is to be understood, the divine 
essence; nor yet any of those 
perfections and attributes, which 
are proper to Deity ; such as om- 
nipotence, independence, omni- 
presence, and thelike ; which are 
the sacred prerogative of God, 
and cannot possibly be commu- 
nicated to a creature. By the 
divine nature, therefore, which 
we are, in any measure, capable 
of being made partakers of, no 
more must be understood than a 
temper of mind in us resembling, 
and corresponding to, the moral 
perfeetions of God;such as purity, 
justice, benevolence, truth, and 
such like. 

1. To partake of the divine na- 
ture, therefore, implies and is 
founded in, a freedom from the 
dominion and the love of sin. The 
great and adorable God is a Being 
of such spotless purity and holi- 
ness, that the very heavensare said 
not to be clean imhis sight. Sin is 
that abominable evil, which his 
soul hates, because it is the very 
reverse of his nature, and utterly 
repugnant to those wise and holy 
laws, which are founded in eter- 
nal truth, reason, and equity. 
While sin, therefore, maintains 
its empire over us, and carries 
the affections of our hearts cap- 
tive, we are utterly unlike God, 
and are at ermity against him. 
So the Scripture represents the 
earnal mind, because it chooses, 
loves, and delights in, that which 
his pure eyes behold with infi- 
nite abhorrence. Accordingly, to 

artake of a divine natare, must 
implya thorough, settled, aversion 
to all sin, and a freedom from 
those impure lusts, irregular pas- 
sions, depraved appetites, and 
vicious affections, which, alas, 
rulé in our unrenewed hearts, and 
make us unlike God. The per- 
— of this freedom indeed, 

2 
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is not to be expected till we drop 
the body, and are released from 
this world of snares and tempta- 
tion’: but yet we must be conti- 
nually endeavouring after it; and 
though we should not be sc suc- 
cesstul as we could wish, we must 
renew the attempt, and maintain 
the glorious struggle, till we have 
got the mastery of every corrupt 
affection, and are no longer m 
bondage to any sin. 

2. Besides a freedom from the 
dominion and love of sin, a par- 
ticipation of the divine nature 
implies the attainment of all those 
graces and virtues which belong 
to the christian character. It is 
not enough to be cleansed from 
all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, but we nmust also perfect 
holiness, or diligently endeavour 
after it, in the fear of God. And 
therefore, the apostle, having men- 
tioned our escaping the corruption 
that is in the world through lust, 


-as one branch of the divine tem- 


per, or rather a preparatory step 
towards it, goes on in the follow- 
ing verse to show us more particu- 
larly wherein it consists, namely, 
in the assemblage of such graces 
as faith, virtue, or holy courage, 


-knowledge, temperance, patience, 


godliness, brotherly kindness, and 
charity.. Andindeed, itisin these, 
and such like holy dispositions, 
that the positive part of a resem- 
blance to God consists. Freedom 
from the power and love of sin, 
is but as a clearing away the rub- 
bish of the fall,—the removing of 
what is opposite to the divine 
nature in the soul; this is as the 
raising of a noble building for 
God, and furnishing it with what 
is proper to make it a temple in 
some measure fit for his sacred 
majesty to reside, and be wor- 
shipped in. The former divests 
the soul of those evil habits and 
inclinations, which render it un- 
like God; the latter adorns it 
with those graces and virtues, 
which make it in some degree 


conformable to him, and restor 
to it his amiable image. 

We see then what is meant by 
our being partakers of a diving 
nature. e proceed, 

II. To make it.appear that the 
great and principal end of th 
promises of God’s wordis, thatwe 
might thus be partakers of the 
divine*nature, for the attainment 
of which they animate us to make 
the most diligent endeavoun, 
So we are taught by one, who, 
we must suppose, was well a- 
quainted with the design and in 
tent of the promises, and the 
proper influence they should hare 
upon us. ‘“ Having these pro 
mises,” said he, namely, thos 
which he had before spoken of, 
‘* let us cleanse ourselves fromall 
filthiness of the flesh, and of the 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God.” And that they ar 
all most happily calculated 
excite us to this, will be evident 
by considering in what manner, 
and to whom, the promises ar 
made, whether they respect tem- 
poral or spiritual blessings. 

As to temporal blessings, the 
promise of ‘them is made in such 
manner, as to be subservient to 
— religion, and godliness. 

is is true both with regardto 
the good things that are promised 
for the supply of our wants, and 
the supports and comforts we 
need under any of the afflictive 
evils of life. 

1.It is onlythe pious soul,—the 
person who is diligent. in his en- 
deavours to please God, and be 
conformable to his holy image, 
that can warrantably expect the 
bestowment of the good things of 
this life. We must seek first the 
kingdom of God, and the righte- 
ousness thereof; or it will be pre 
sumption in us to look for the 
grant of any of those blessings we 
stand in need of, It is true, many 
persons abound in those things, 
which the world calls good, who 

yet are enemies to God by wick- 
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ed works, and utterly unlike him. 
Nay, sometimes, they seem to be 
loaded even with superfluities, and 
asthe Psalmist has observed, “‘to 
have more than heart can wish.” 
Bat then, it is as true, that they 
enjoy none of these things in con- 
sequence of the divine promise ; 
nor have they the blessing of God 
with them. They have them mere- 
ly upon sufferance, and herein 
God deals with them as he does 
with the beasts of the field, and 
the fowls of the air; namely, as 
the God of nature and providence, 
who oftentimes bestows his com- 
mon favours with an undistin- 
guishing hand. But a truly 
ious soul,—one who walks 
humbly and closely with God, 
has all his wants supplied in con- 
sequence of his heavenly father’s 
promise, and therefore the bles- 
sings he enjoys are indeed cove- 
nant mercies, and the fruits of 
God’s special love to him. And 
it is for this reason, no doubt, 
that the little that a righteous 
man hath is said to be better than 
the riches of many wicked. His 
portion of good may net be so 
great in bulk, but it: is much 
greater in value, because he re- 
ceives it with a blessing, and 
tastes his heavenly father’s love 
in it. Andis not this a very 
strong motive to engage us in a 
close walk with God, and to en- 
deavour after a conformity to 
him? Isitnot exceedingly desira- 
ble te enjoy the divine blessing 
along with what we possess? And 
without it, must not the best 
of life be very tasteless 
and insipid to the owner of 
them? ' 

2. It is only the pious, holy 
soul that is in some measure like 
God, that can expect the fulfil- 
ment of those promises which re- 
late to that. support and consola- 
tion, under the various afflictions 
of life, of which we’ stand in 
need 


idifwe search the book of God, 
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from one end of it to the other, 
we shall not find a single pro- 
mise which an ungodly and im- 
penitent person can fix upon for 
his relief and comfort, in the day 
of his) calamity ' and distress. 
These divine engagements which 
are so refreshing and joyous to 
the soul in trouble, are made 
to such as love God, and are, in 
some degree,’ partakers of his: 
image. To such only he speaks 
these delightful and animating 
words,—‘‘Callupon mein theday 
of trouble ; I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me:” and such 
only can expect, that those things 
which are so grievous and pain- 
ful to nature, shall, in the issue, 
work for their good, and appear 
to have been appointed to theny 
in very faithfulness, and loving-. 
kindness. Besides, the consola- 
tions of God, offered to the afflic- 
ted in the promise, are, for the 
most part, of such a nature, that 
none can relish the sweetness of 
them, but those who are renewed 
in the spirit of their mind. To 
what purpose would it be to tell 
ahardened sinner, in his affliction, 
that the favour of God can abun- 
dantly compensate for the loss of 
any outward good, when he has: 
no value for that blessing, nor any 
desires after it? To what purpose 
to represent the. promised joys 
of heaven to such a one, as a 
counterbalance to thé sorrows of 
this world, seeing he has no dis- 
position for the happiness of that: 
state, nor sees any thing in it 
suitable to his wants? So that 
the consolations of .God’s word: 
can yield.no ep under afflic- 
tion, but to: the renewed, holy. 
soul, And is not this a powerful: 
motive to excite our endeavours: 
after a conformity to God im 
righteousness, and true holiness ? 
Is it not very desirable to have 
some solid supports to rely upon: 
when outward things fail us, and 
we are brought into great and. 
sore ee And without, hay- 
2P2 
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ing such to rely upon, must not 
this world appear to every con- 
sidering person, a most gloomy 
and dowiet state? You see then 
how directly the promises of 
God’s word, relating to temporal 
blessings, are calculated to pro- 
mote the divine life in our souls. 

But this is more especially ,and 
more evidently, the design of 
those promises that have respect 
to spiritual and eternal blessings, 
as will appear from a survey of 
some of the chief of them. 

1. That great promise of the 
gospel, the forgiveness of sin, is 
admirably adapted to excite our 
diligent endeavours after univer- 


sal holiness. This important bles- 


sing is indeed the purchase of 
Christ’s most precious blood, and 
could not have been obtained for 
us in ‘any other way, with due 
honour to the divine majesty and 
government, than by the shedding 
of it. And this very considera- 


tion sets the evil of sin, and the 
dreadful demerit of it, before our 
eyes, in the strongest, and most 
affecting light. For how heinous, 
how provoking, and how abomi- 
nable, must it be in the sight of 
God, seeing he would not pardon 
it without the sacrifice of his 
eternal and _ well-beloved Son? 
Now, considering the dignity of 
Christ’s person, and the value 
and perfection of his sacrifice, we 
may conclude that there is room 
for the most guilty to hope for 
mercy, especially as forgiveness 
is promised in such general and 
comprehensive terms, that none 
need despair. But then that none 
may expect the pardon of sin, 
while they continue under the 
' power of it, the blessing is pro- 
mised only to the penitent believ- 
ing soul. And indeed, without 
such limitation, the very promise 
of forgiveness, which is now so 
glorious a display of the divine 
grace, would have been a disho- 
nour to it. Now, wherein does 


true repentance consist, but in a 


change of heart, in breaking of 
all friendship with sin, and in 
turning fram it unto God? And 
as for faith in Christ, to which 
the promise of pardon is an. 
nexed, that only is genuine which 
works by love, purifies the heart 
from corrupt and vile affections, 
and brings the soul near to God, 
And therefore, whoever expects 
to have his sins forgiven, without 
such a repentance, and such a 
faith, expects what God has 
never promised; nay, what the 
declarations of his word are as 
contrary to, as any thing can 
possibly be, and, therefore, de- 
ceiveth himself. How admirably, 
then, is this great promise of the 
gospel calculated to promote ho- 
liness in heart and life, and how 
evident it is; that we must, in 
some measure, partake of the di- 
vine nature, im order to our 
having any good hope concerning 
the performance of it in our 
favour? 

2. The promise of that divine 
help and assistance which we 
stand in need of for the perform- 
ance of any required duty, is also 
made in such a manner.as to pro- 
mote a conformity to God in our 
souls. The business of religion 
being so very extensive as it is, 
the corruptions of our own hearts 
so many and strong, and the 
hinderances we are liable to from 
the temptations of satan, and the 
snares of the world, s® various 
and great, show how much we 
need divine aids and influences 
in order to our going on with any 
success and comfort. And, bless- 
ed be God, such aids and influ- 
ences are abuudantly provided 
for in the promises of his word ; 
and it is one of the peculiar glo- 
ries of the gospel, that they are. 
But then, it must be remember- 
ed, that they are not promised 
with a view to set aside our en- 
deavours, or to give us an excuse 
for indulging ourselves in 


and indolence. We are required 
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to work out our own salvation; 
but as this is a business of such 
vast difficulty as well as impor- 
tance, that our own weak powers 
are absolutely insufficient for it 
of themselves, God has, for our 
encouragement, promised to work 
in us, to strengthen us with all 
might in our inward man, and to 
cause all necessary grace and as- 
sistance to abound towards us; 
and the very notion of assistance 
and aid, implies diligent endea- 
vours and attempts on our part. 
And, therefore, he careless, in- 
dolent creature who takes no 
ains, and makes no attempts to 
weed his soul of those evil dis- 
itions which sin has placed in 

it, and to cultivate those gracious 
principles and habits, whereby he 
may become like God, can de- 
rive no encouragement from the 
promise of the Spirit, nor has he 
any room to expect the vouch- 
safement of his divine and spe- 
cial influences. And this shows 
how well fitted the promises of 
God are, in relation hereto, to 
make us partakers of the divine 

3.. The promise of eternal life 
in the world to come, is, of all 
others, most happily adapted to 
excite our endeavours after those 
holy dispositions, in which a 
likeness to God consists, 

This is evident from omer 
that the promise is so express 
and limited, as to exclude from 
the blessedness itspeaks of, all who 
are not posse of this divine 
nature. Blessed, says our Lord, 
are the pure in heart, for > 
shall see God; they whose souls 
are purified from sensual lusts, 
and carnal affections, and adorned 
with the graces of the Holy Spirit, 
shall alone be admitted into the 
immediate presence of the great 
King, and dwell for ever in the 


light of his countenance. Now . 


this being given us as the cha- 
racter of those who shall inherit 
the promised blessedness; it im- 


plies, tiiat all others shall be de- 
nied, and banished from the en- 
joyment ef it. And indeed, ex- 
cept a man be born again, and 
renewed in the spirit of his mind, 
he cannot see the kingdom of 
God; the depravity of his heart, 
and the evil dispositions that reign 
there, utterly disqualify him for 
the pure and refined happiness of 
that state, and make him fit only 
for everlasting burnings. And 
now, is it possible to produce a 
more powerful argument for holi- 
ness than this? Can the heart 
of man, when most enlarged, 
conceive of any thing more 
desirable than to dwell in the 
immediate presence of God, in 
which is fulness of joy, and 
pleasure for evermore ;—to be 
admitted into a state where all 
imperfection and sin, trouble and 
sorrow, are done away, and ab- 
solutely unknown;—to enjoy the 
most transporting views of the 
divine excellencies, and to be 
filled with the most delightful 
sensations of his love;—to be- 
come associates with angels, and 
the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and to spend a happy eter- 
nity with them in the sublime 
exercises of contemplation, praise, 
and love? Is not this enough to 
awaken our most ardent zeal in 
the pursuit of holiness? And shall 
we not readily sacrifice the most 
beloved lust that would indispose 
us for this exalted happiness? 
Certainly, if the promise of eter- 
nal life does not warm and ani- 
mate our hearts, and engage us 
to use our utmost endeavours to 
attain those graces and virtues, 
which are necessary to fit us for 
it, we must be dreadfully harden- 
ed, through the deceitfulness of 
sin, and be under the power of 
strong delusion indeed. 

1. Let us take occasion from 
hence to adore the divine mercy 
and compassion towards the fallen’ 
children of men. God has not 
left ws: im that sad state of dis- 
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tance and alienation, in which the 
apostacy had involved us, nor 
rejected us with abhorfence, as 
he: justly might, being despoiled 
of that likeness to himself, in 
which he at first formed us. 
He beheld with pity our fallen 
nature, divested by sin of its 
original beauties, and lying in 
ruins and deformity; and has 
made ample provision for the re- 
covery of it, and the restoration 
of his amiable image to it. He 
gave his Son Jesus Christ to re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and 
has treasured up in his word 
many great and precious promises 
to encourage us to shake off the 
yoke of sin, to maintain a per- 
petual strife with it, and to en- 
deavour after holiness; among 
which, that of his Holy Spirit to 
aid and succeed our endeavours 
is a most animating one. Let us 
then admire the condescension, 
and thankfully adore the love; of 
God towards us; and let it ap- 
pear that our hearts are suitab 
affected with both, by making it 
our study and aim through life, 
to answer the kind and gracious 
intentions of God towards us, 

2. We may judge from hence, 
whether at any time we make a 
right application of the promises 
to ourselves, and receive that be- 
nefit from them for which they are 
designed. Such sinful, unwor- 
thy, weak, and necessitous crea- 
tures as we are, must, no doubt, 
think the divine promises exceed- 
ingly suitable, as they have respect 
to such blessings as we Greatly 
want; and perhaps we find much 
case. at times, in reading and 

aring of them. But are we sin- 
cerely concerned also to answer 
the wise end and design of the 
promises ? And do they animate 
us to greater diligence in prose- 
cuting our christian course? It is 
certainly very comfortable to hear 
God say, that he will be.a sun 
anda shield to his ple, and 
will. withhold no good thaig from | 


them: but does this engage us to 
walk uprightly and circumspectly. 
before him? It is extremely en- 
couraging to hear him declare 
that he pardoneth iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin: but does his 
mercy displayed herein lead us 
to repentance? And while we 
hope for forgiveness, do we cul- 
tivate a filial fear of him in our. 
hearts? He has promised that he 
will assist us under all our infir- 
mities, and be present with the 
aids of his Holy Spirit, in every 
time of need: but does this make 
us watch and strive the more ear- 
nestly, and engage us to avoid 
every thing that may grieve the 
Holy Spirit, and cause him to de- 
part from us? He has said that 
an inheritance that is incorrupti- 
ble, undetiled, arid that fudeth 
not away, is reserved for his peo- 
ple in heaven : bat does this en 
gage us to fight the good fight of 
faith with greater resolution, to 


ress forward in the race set be-: 


ore us, and by a patient conti- 
nwarice in well-doing to approve’ 
ourselves his faithful servants? 


In short, are the promises’ of: 


God’s word regarded by us as 
motives to holiness, while we rest 
upon them as grounds of com- 
fort?. And in consequence of 
them, are we meek; humble, re- 
signed, and spiritual, in the tem- 
per of our minds, and watchful, 


circumspect, and exemplary, in. 


the conduct of our lives? This 
ought to be matter of serious in- 
uiry with us, lest otherwise we 
eceive ourselves, and lay claim 
to the divine promises, while the 
threatenings more properly be- 
long to us. 

3. How happy and desirable a 
state must heaven be! To be a par- 
taker of the divine nature, is the 
greatest dignity a creature is ca- 
pable of; and must certainly be 
a foundatior of the noblest satis- 


faction, and the most exalted joy. 


The reason why Christians are £0 
often sad in this world;-so dissa» 
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tisfied with themselves, and so 
full of fear, doubt, and uneasi- 
ness, is, because they are so un- 
like God, and experience so much 
depravity and sininthem. Hence 
their greatest trouble springs, and 
this| is the arrow that pierces 
deepest into their souls. How- 
ever, let it comfort. you to think, 
that it will not be always thus 
with you; lift‘your eyes with joy 
to the heavenly world, to which 
God has promised in due time to 
bring you; there all the defor- 
mities of sin will be done away, 
and the divine nature be restored 
to your souls in its full perfection 
and glory. The spirit of God is 
now freeing you by degrees from 
dhe ruins of the fall which you so 
much complain of, and mourn 
under; and in a little while he 
will put the finishing hand to the 
glorious work, and make you 
holy, as’ your heavenly Father is 
holy, that is, so far as the limited 
eapacities of a creatare will admit 
of; the perfection of your nature 
will becontinually advancing, and 
you will be :eternally.. growing 
more and more like God. And 
oh, how happy must the spirits of 
just men, made perfect in holi- 
ness, be? How sublime their joy 
to find their nature all over adorn- 
ed with grace, comeliness, and 
beauty, freed from: every moral 
blemish, and shining forth with 
anclouded excellency! How plea- 
sing will it be to compare their 
state, as itinow is, with what it 
once was? And how delightful to 
consider the power and love dis- 


layed in their renovation, which 
too 


place in consequence of the 
covenant and promise of God? 
This is the happy and delightful 


state, Christians, thatawaits you, 


and into which you will shortly 
be admitted; and methinks you 
should not be so much cast down 
atthe view of what you now are, 
as to be prevented from rejoicing 
inthe hope of what you will here- 
after be: your present imperfec- 


tions, indeed, should keep you 
humble; but the promise of that 
complete holiness you shall soon 
be adorned with, should fill you 
with joy. 

4. Let us take pleasure in laying 
ourselves under the strongest ob- 
ligations possible to be the Lord’s. 
It has pleased God, in amazing 
condescension and love, to bring 
himself under many sacred bonds 
and engagements, for our com- 
fort; yea, for the more abundant 
consolation of his people, he has 
confirmed all his promises to 
them with an oath; and sealed 
that oath with the blood of his 
eternal and well-beloved Son. 
And shall we be backward and 
reluctant in making him all suita- 
ble returns? Or can any thing be 
more suitable to the regard he 
has shown for us in the promises 
of his word, than to manifest our 
love to him, and the sense we 
have of his kindness, in a way 
something like it; namely, to pro- 
mise in the most solemn and ex- 
press manner we can, to be his, 
time, and for eternity? Let: us 
then, first of all, in our private 
retiremetits, vow and consecrate 
ourselves to the Lord, in a per- 
petual covenant, never to be for- 
gotten ; and then let us ratify that 


‘sacred engagement, by giving up 


our names to him in the face of 
his people, and presenting our- 
selves before him at, the holy 
table. Surely, my friends, if you 
have any comfortable hopes of 
being interested in the. great and 
precious promises of his word, 
this is a service you will. be so 
far from being unwilling to engage 
in, that you will gladly embrace 
every opportunity for it., Do so, 
and then may you. expect that 
divine power and. energy to go 
along with these, promises, which 
will make them effectual te pro- 
mote the divine nature, or a con- 
formity to God in your souls, and 
so to train you up for complete 
and everlasting blessedness¢ ~~ 
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ON THE IMPOSITION OF HANDS 
IN ORDINATION. 
In a former article I noticed all 
the passages of scripture, in con- 
nexion with this rite, and accom- 
panied them with a brief explana- 
tion. Supposing them to be in 
the recollection of the readers of 
this work, I now proceed to found 
upon them the following remarks: 

1. The first is a question as to 
the general idea,—that which 
seems to predominate, and to cha- 
racterise the action. 

Is not tue whole complexion of 
it authoritative ? Its general tenor 
is distinctly so. In the Old Tes- 
tament, where it first appears, 
there can be no doubt. In the Sa- 
viour’s use of it; in his appoint- 
ment of it at his ascension; in the 
actual use of it by the first dis- 
pees there can be no doubt. In 

these instances, it has one 
uniform and decided character of 
authority. 

Is it not always seen in con- 
nexion with the communication 
of blessings and gifts? When the 
authoritative rite has been per- 
formed, the wondrous gifts fol- 
low. Something is always com- 
municated. Even when used in 
the awful ceremony of the scape 
goat, still the idea of communi- 
eating is plain and prominent. 
In the great majority of eases, the 
testimony to this is express: in the 
very few others the concomitant 
cireumstances Se aa the pre- 

ion on this side very strong. 
To think these, which ae ae 
fully described, to be exactly of 
the same nature as those which 
are more explicit, is most reason- 
able. We need strong evidence 
to the , before we can 


suppose it otherwise ; but there is 
no evidence to the contrary, 
gtrong or weak. 

2, It suits well with the inten- 
tion of this inquiry, to ask, Is this 


(JUNE, 


sign ever mentioned as taking 
place over mere pastors, such as 
we now have among us: and was 
it part of the ceremony of their 
ordination? If tors partook 
of these Sicassiiness gifts, yet 
not merely as pastors ; nor did all 
pastors enjoy them. They did 
not belong to the office.then, any 
more than they do now; neither 
does the rite appear to attach to 
that office, any more than do the 
gifts. 

We have two places where the 
ordaining of elders is mentioned, 
and two different words are made 
use of to express it. We have 
one account, Acts. xiv. 23. “‘ And 
when they had ordained them 
elders in every church, and had 
prayed with fasting, they com- 
mended them to the Lord, on 
whom they believed.” If the 
terms prayer and fasting should 
be thought te imply, laying on of 
hands, they will, with at least 
equal force, imply also miraculous 
powers, which were given in that 
manner. The other account is in 
Titus i. 5. “ For this cause left I 
thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are 
wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city, as I had appointed 
thee.” 

In the former of these places 
the Greek word is. xsieromcarrss, 
from x w, which is composed 
of x the hand, and saw to ex- 
tend, or stretch. out. Hand 
stretching would, » give 
the literal meaning in Lagi 
but whether upwards, or down- 
wards, is not determined by the 
etymology. This term may na 
turally refer to the people’s ehoice, 
as by this mode of stretching out 
the hand, they were aceustomed 
to elect their. officers. By this 
mode, in their secular affairs, it 
was common for them to act in 
Greece. At Athens, some of 
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their magistrates were called 
yewpororror, because they were elect- 
ed by the people in this manner. 
Potter, book 1. chap. ii. That the 
original mode of choosing church 
officers, was by the people’s suf- 
frages, we also know; and the 
meaning of this very term is 
stated in Leigh’s Critica Sacra; 
and by others, to be “ to create 
by suffrage.” This meaning is, 
therefore, regarded as the true 
one in this place, by many com- 
mentators; Doddridge, Guyse, 
&e. And this is much corrobo- 
rated by observing, that in the 
only place where the term oc- 
curs again, 2 Cor. viii. 19. it ex- 
presses the people’s choice of 
messengers, to convey the bounty 
of the churches, to the poor at 
Jerusalem ; a situation in which 
laying on of hands, in any man- 
ner, cannot be supposed. 

Should any regard it as intend- 
ed to signify the communicating 
spiritual gifts, that is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from ordaining pas- 
tors ; and is, therefore, nothing to 
the present purpose. Let such, 
however, recollect, that the word 
used in all the places where lay- 
ing on of hands is mentioned, is 
wmSecews, from emSe055, tolay upon. 
This is the word in all the places 
now adduced, except one, where 
the English is, “ lifted up his 
hands,” there the Greek varies 
also, and is ewagas Tas xe1gas. 

If any will maintain, therefore, 
that this word yeigoromcartes, hand 
stretching, does not signify gather- 
ing the people’s suffrages ; nor yet 
the bestowment of miraculous 
powers; but merely the designa- 
tion of the persons, as with us; 
it can only be by begging the 
question; and that must be done 
too in contradiction to the only 
use of the word which we find 
in Scripture, which is desperate 
begging indeed. 

The word ordain, occurs, as 
we have seen, in one place more 
in this sense, Titus i. 5. here the 

Cone. Mag, No. 6. 


Greek is quite different, it is 
xatasnons, from naSisnus, to set, 
place, or constitute. A sense 
which keeps it entirely clear of 
hands, in any manner, either 
lifted up or laid on. We may 
fairly say, therefore, that this 
sign does not appear to be any 
part of ordination. 

3. I may ask further, is not its 
form among us as completely au- 
thoritative as possible? If we had 
any gifts to bestow, could it be 
more so ? Yet if it bestow nothing, 
how deceptive ! 

Look at itasit actually obtains. 
The minister who prays the or- 
dination prayer, is not in his ac- 
customed place, the pulpit, but in 
the table pew; this seems to in- 
timate, that something quite out 
of the common course of things, 
is about to be done. The candi- 
date too, he kneels, a posture not 
customary in our public assem- 
blies; but a sign, certainly, of 
humble submission, waiting for 
some important boon: kneels, not 
to his Maker, not to that Saviour 
whoalone can bestow gifts on pas- 
tors and teachers; if that were his 
only object, he would stand as 
others; but kneels directly to the 
man (for he is no more) who is 
going to pray the ordination 
prayer. He prays accordingly, 
for many blessings and mercies, 
without any uncommon action; 
but when he begins to pray for 
blessings on the candidate, then 
he places his hand upon the can- 
didate’s head ; the other ministers 
present imitate the action of this 
signal, and all who are able to 
reach, place each a hand upon his 
head also; and there the hands 
continue till the subject of the 
prayer is changed. Does not the 
whole form of this service give 
the idea of communication? If any 
thing were actually communicated 
could the action be more signifi- 
cant and impressive ? If, as is as- 
serted, this means nothing but ta 
at the person, it is very 
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unfortunate, that a mode should 
be adopted, which must give very 
different ideas. Nay, if that were 
its real meaning, one hand upon 
his head would suffice. Persons 
might then see the man, and if 
they did not know him before, 
might discern how to recognize 
him at any future period. The 
whole company of ordained mi- 
nisters thus joining, assuredly 
conveys the idea, of each one 
helping to communicate ~ some 
power, or benefit, out of the com- 
mon mode of prayer to effect. 
Look at its origin. We receive 
the rite, undoubtedly, through the 
Church of England; and they had 
it with all the rest of their pomp 
from Popery. We look in vain 
for its real origin in Scripture. 
The advocates for it, at least the 
popish advocates, will turn over 
the musty pages of ecclesiastical 
history, where, ages ago, this rite 
is recorded as of common usage. 
Nothing, however, should be al- 
lowed as fairly proved in religion, 
which does not appear in the sa- 
ered oracles. No testimony from 
any other source can establish, 
what the holy spirit of God has 
seen proper to omit. Were we in- 
clined to weigh testimonies of 
this kind, we must do itin amanner 
not very honourable to them. 
For very soon, indeed, the politi- 
cal spirit of human authority ap- 
peared inthe churches; and pomp 
and worldly power took place 
of spiritual efficacy, and real grace. 
It is, therefore, possible, that as 
many innovations crept in by 
slow degrees, this might also be 
perverted from its original de- 
sign, and be introduced to give a 
grace ; false indeed, but very spe- 
cious. The working of miracles 
seems to have ceased by slow 
degrees ; and imposition of hands, 
as‘ the form of bestowing miracu- 
lous powers, of course long con- 


tinued. It would not easily be re- 
linquished, it would be resorted 
te as long as possible, eyen long 


{(JuNx, 


after it was found to have no 
effect. It would as naturally 
spread itself ; since all those who 
assumed rank and power unscrip- 
turally, over whole provinces of 


churches, would fain seem at 
least, to have something to show 
for it, beyond common presbyters, 
Political bishops, therefore, who 
claimed the whole of ordination 
as exclusively their own, would 
naturally cleave to all they could 
of form, after the vital spirit was 
lost. This, probably, was the 
manner of its obtaining, but of 
this there is no proof. Cave, in 
his Primitive Christianity, who 
searches out every circumstance 
of this nature, assumes laying on 
of hands to be the meaning of the 
Greek term xegotona, as well as 
lifting up the hands in election. 
The people choosing by this mode, 
he owns he cannot deny, and cites 
the work called Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, and Cyprian’s Epistles, 
as authorities for that assertion; 
but has no authority for laying 
on of hands, as a part of ordina- 
tion, till the general corruption 
which had spread over ecclesi- 
astical affairs, renders all refer- 
ence to their customs and modes 
absurd. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
the earliest author quoted by 
Hammond, is not to be taken 
sooner than the year 200; Cy- 
prian, about 250; Eusebius, 330: 
and what are called the Aposto- 
lic Constitutions, cannotbe placed 
before 400. 

Indeed, laxity and pride so 
soon deformed the church of 
Christ, that we are warranted in 
rejecting all proof which is not 
found in the divine records; es- 
pecially when the proofs brought 
carry us to times when apostolic 
simplicity had nearly failed among 
the churches. 

From the superstitious church 
of Rome, we expect all that can 


seem to claim high powers, all 
that can impose on the eye and 
ear of the multitude. To exalt 
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the priest into a demi-god, was 
the object of that hierarchy. We 
know the ideas which papists at- 
tach to ordination, and to every 
part and sign of it. They could 
not omit one so much to their 
heart’s delight, so suitable for im- 
posing on the ignorant multitude. 
A considerable ‘degree of the 
same spirit remains with the 
church of England. As a corpo- 
rate body, they place great con- 
fidence in the bishop’s fingers, in 
many instances,’ and regard the 
making of priests and deacons, 
as a manufacture entirely their 
own. Now, the first puritans, 
and non-conformists had been 
ordained in this manner. When 
they discovered, that the order 
of bishops, as maintained by the 
Popish, and by the English hier- 
archies, had no sanction from the 
New Testament; but, that pres- 
byters and bishops are terms de- 
signating the same persons, and 
the same office ; they nevertheless 
continued the accustomed form of 
imposing hands, though they 
judged, and rightly enough, that 
presbyters could give as much as 
bishops; and had the very same 
rights and rank in the church of 
Christ. Still the idea of convey- 
ing something hung to the rite, in 
spite of sad experience to the 
contrary. 

Let me ask once more, what 
must be the impression made on 
the parties concerned ? Can the 
congregation witness such a scene 
without taking up an idea of au- 
thority and communication? Will 
they not suppose, that something 
is gained by it to their minister; 
and something lost, or missed ‘of, 
should he be devoted to sanctuary 
service without it ? Can the candi- 
date regard it merely as intended 
to mark him out as the future 
pastor of this people? Will he not 
teel, orfancy , some better right, or 
higher rank, or greater efficacy, 
from his having received it? 


.Would not any one expecting it, 
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feel disappointed, and hardly 
safe in exercising his office, should 
it be agreed to omit it? Nay, will 
not the officiating minister him- 
self, and those who join with him, 
be conscious of something more 
of superiority, if the rite takes 

lace, than in such cases wherein 
it does not occur? 

4. Is it right, then, that un- 
der such circumstances, it should 
be any longer continued among 
us ? Is it proper, that we should 
assume a ceremony which has no 
relation to the service in which it 
obtains; which has no scriptural 
warrant for such an application 
of it? 

If its avowed intent is evidently 
authoritative, and for the pur- 
pose of communicating gifts; we 
certainlyhave nothing to do withit. 

If there is no proof of its being 
joined to the act of ordaining 
pastors ; how dare we annex it? 

If it has been evidently retain- 
ed in corrupt and superstitious 
churches, in order to express au- 
thority ; let us not partake in their 
guilty duplicity. 

If the general appearance of it 
must give erroneous ideas; how 
shall we avoid them but by omit- 
ting it? 

Those who retain it, ought to 
prove, that they do actually com- 
municate miraculous powers; or 
they should show us, that it. does 
not, inits nature, imply any such 
communication; or, that it was 
the instituted custom at the ordi- 
nation of mere pastors in the 
New Testament 

If they maintain it to be merely 
for the pointing out the person, 
should it not be used. at every 
fresh settlement of the:same man; 
seeing there is exactly the same 
reason afterwards, as at first? 

If it is right to lay hands on 
ministers, at their induction into 
office, ought it not to be retained 
also in the setting apart deacons 
to their important functions: for 
this, a direct and more plausible 

2Q2 
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proof might be adduced, in Acts 
vi. 6. and this proof must be al- 
lowed to stand in all its force, by 
those who deny it to include, or 


relate to, miraculous powers. 
As designating the person, if this 
be all its intent, it is as necessary 
in this case, as in the others. 

If there is a total want of proof 
as to its use in the manner, and 
for the purpose now retained ; 
does not every principle of duty 
and propriety require us to dis- 
continue it? 

Let popery retain it among her 
many usurpations; it suits well 
with a system of will worship, of 
human authority, and of worldly 
splendour. . 

Let the church of England re- 
tain it, as part of her inheritance 
from so corrupt a parentage; it is 
well suited to claims, and rites, 
and worldly dignities, of human 
institution ; it accords with her 
anti-christian principle, that “‘ the 
church has power to decree rites 
and ceremonies.” 

But let protestant dissenters 
be true to the main principle of 
their dissent from both the for- 
mer; whichisallegiance to Christ, 
the great head of the church. 
Let us abide by the scriptures as 
our rule, in faith, in morals, and 
in worship. If this ceremony has 
no sanction from the word of 
God, let us give itup. It is only 
by strict adherence to the precept 
and example of the New Testa- 
ment, that we can conscientiously 
maintain our ground against Anti- 
christ; either in the mitigated 
form of the English church esta- 
blishment, or the more corrupted 
and disgusting state of supersti- 
tious popery. IMUS. 

ODL DD OL 


ON THE 


DELIVERY OF SERMONS. 


Tue following is an extract from 
an admirable charge, delivered at 
the ordination service of a young 
minister, by the late Dr. James 


(Jung, 
Fordyce. The whole discourse 
(which may be found in the first 
edition of Dr. Hunter’s sermons, 
now very scarce) is characterized 
by the most lofty and overpower- 
ing eloquence, which cannot fail 
to delight the understanding, and 
impress the heart. If you think 
proper to insert the annexed pa- 
ragraph in-your promising mis- 
cellany, I hope it will be received 
with candour by my younger bre- 
thren in the ministry, for whom 
it is intended. May we all profit 
by the excellent hints here given. 
Verbum sat sapienti. T. L. F. 

After making a few remarks on 
the compositioa of a sermon,Dr. 
Fordyce proceeds:—‘‘ Permit 
me further to remind you, that 
were your matter ever so good 
and proper, your style and com- 
position ever so admirable, the 
effect of all would be greatly 
counteracted by an unhappy de- 
livery. It is indeed piteous to re- 
flect, how often discourses, the 
best perhaps in every other re- 
spect, have been enfeebled, not 
to say marred, even to the most 
willing and intelligent hearers, by 

a frigid look, or languid air, or 
ungracious manner, in the prea- 
cher; or else by a disagreeable 
hesitation, or a drawling tone, or 
a whining sameness, or a slovenly 
pronunciation, or something un- 
natural, inelegant, aukward, or 
inexpressive, I cannot te!l what. 
For the defects in elocution are 
numberless, and though some- 

times scarce to he described, yet 

so unpleasant to the eyes, or ears, 
or feelings of the more discern- 
ing, as, in spite of their utmost 
candour, to impede exceedingly 
the delight and edification that 
might have otherwise been re- 
ceived, Let me caution you, like- 
wise, against too hasty an utter- 
ance; a fault very incident to 
lively speakers, but which does 
not well accord with the gravity 
and solemnity of the pulpit, is 
apt to leave the hearers behind, 
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and sometimes to betray the 
most accurate preachers, if not 
much on their guard, into mis- 
takes that were better avoided, 
and would readily be prevented, 
by amore deliberate enunciation. 
Allow me to add, on this occasion, 
that you cannot study too dili- 
gently, the accent, emphasis, and 
idiom of the English language. 
It is a piece of respect you owe 
to your English auditors, and 
will contribute more to your ap- 
pearing with advantage, and 
speaking with energy, than some 
of our countrymen will easily 
believe. Much might be said, if 
there were time for it, on the na- 
tural, significant, and graceful 
modulation of the voice in the 
ulpit; in other words, to shew 
ow the ideas and emotions of 
the preacher may be expressed, 
by living sounds, with truth and 
force, variety and harmony, gra- 
vity and spirit, at the same in- 
stant. In reality, the effects of 
such a modulation are incredible. 
In what relates to the exterior 
of eloquence, there’is not, per- 
haps, any part of so great im- 
portance, and yet so little under- 
stood in modern times. The an- 
cient orators seem, above all 
others, to have studied the regu- 
lation of ‘the voice, in public 
speaking, and to have ascribed 
peculiar power to this engine. 

“‘ Without entering into particu- 
lars on the article of delivery, I 
am inclined to believe the best 
rule for a preacher, is to feel what 
he speaks, and to speak as he 
feels. With this view, let me ad- 
vise you, before you enter the 
pulpit, to steep your thoughts in 
your subject, if such a phrase 
may be allowed, till they are all 
over tinctured with it. Or if you 
like the allusion better, give your- 
self up to the impulse of your 
theme. Let it take full posses- 
sion of your soul, and warm your 
noblest affections. Then you will 
speak with true simplicity, and 
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native, unstudied animation, as 
becomes ‘“‘ the lively oracles of 
God :” you will ‘‘ speak, because 
you believe,” and because you 
love the truths which you incul- 
cate. What will be the conse- 
quence ’—Your hearers, seein 
you in earnest, will be plomned 
with your sincerity, touched by 
your sensibility, and open to your 
arguments and advice. There is 
in pious fervour, if attended with 
discretion, and supported by 
sense, a power of persuasion not 
easily resisted: and I presume it 
will generally, if not always, be 
found, that the most serious and 
affectionate minister, is the most 
beloved, and the most useful mi- 
nister, though he may not be fol- 
lowed with the greatest numbers, 
or with the loudest applause. 
“He whose manner is cold or 
indifferent, has certainly but little 
reason to expect, that his instruc- 
tions, however good or important 
in themselves, shall often be heard 
with much attention, or entertain- 
ed with much regard. Whatever 
some foolish refiners may pre- 
tend, the more a preacher ap- 
pears to feel what he says, the 
more he will affect his audience ; 
and that preacher will commonly 
appear to feel most who actually 
does so. His voice, his counte- 
nance, hi gesture, will concur in 
manifesting his sensations ; and if 
from want of skill or care, from 
a wrong taste, or unlucky habits, 
he should fall into something less 
graceful, proper, or pleasing, 
still the marks of warmth and 
earnestness, that accompany all 
he utters, from the genuine work- 
ings of his soul, will, on hearers 
of any candour, make an impres- 
sion, which the most correct or 
elegant address, ifinanimated and 
unfeeling, can never produce. 
By the way, how comes it about, 
that many preachers, who, on a 
variety of topics in conversation, 
and upon other occasions, deliver 
themselves naturally, forcibly, 
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and agreeably, no sooner enter 
the pulpit, than, as if some in- 
cantation had seized them in a 
moment, they assume looks and 
tones, and a manner the very re- 
verse? Would this be possible, 
were they thoroughly penetra- 
ted and roused by the important 
objects which then employ them? 
I should think not. In short, 
when your heart flies out into 
your discourse, the hearts of 
your hearers will fly out to meet 
it. They will love you as their 
friend, no less than respect you 
as their pastor ; and by so zealous 
and .so faithful a ‘‘ manifestation 
of the truth,” you will commend 
yourself “‘ to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” 


POLL LL 


ON HUMILITY. 


Ir is difficult to say, whether 
pride is more hateful to God, or 
injurious to man. It leads the 
train of those vices and villanies, 
which distract and desolate so- 
ciety, and turn the world into 
one great field of: fierce and san- 
guinary conflict, of deplorable and 
aggravated misery. On the other 
hand, humility is the virtue or 
grace, which Christianity places 
in the first rank of excellencies. 
Without it, the finest talents, the 
most envied attainments, and ad- 
mired deeds, are little better than 
glittering trifles, wholly destitute 
of real intrinsic value. “Should 
any one,” saith Augustine, “ask 
me concerning the christian re- 
ligion, and the people of it, I 
would answer, that the first, se- 
cond, and third things therein, 
and all, is humility.” Where this 
substratum or basis is wanting, 
morals have no support, no solid 
system of coherence. He who 
spake as never man spake has, 
with peculiar emphasis, taught us 
the importance and necessity of 
humility, and while we find its 
best eulogy in his doctrine, we 
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behold its brightest pattern in his 
life and conduct. Blessed are the 
na in spirit, for their’s is the 


ingdom of heaven. He that 
exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. 

It may be proper before I pro- 
ceed a step farther, to fix the true 
import of the term humility, in 
the use of which, as of many 
other words, there are gross mis- 
takes. It does not signify mean- 
ness, or servility. A disposition 
to cringe at the footstool, or bow 
to the dictates of an imperious 
master, is not only dissimilar, 
but also quite opposite to the 
temper which this essay attempts 
to describe and recommend. The 
humble man, wishes neither to 
overrate himself, nor undervalue 
others, but to hold the balance 
with an even hand, so that pride 
or prejudice may never turn the 
scales. It were absurd, indeed, 
to assert, that he either is, or 
ought to be, insensible to those 
gifts of nature, those bounties of 
providence, or those blessings of 
grace, with which he is enriched 
by the God of mercy. Nor is he 
required to speak of himself in 
worse, or of his fellow-men in 
better terms, than a fair impartial 
estimate will justify. It would be 
a glaring paradox, and must im- 
ply a process passing strange, to 
declare that ingratitude and false- 
hood are the chief ingredients in 
the composition of humility. The 
Christian will acknowledge that 
truth is an article too precious to 
sacrifice under any pretence, or 
any occasion. 

Hence it necessarily follows, 
as a judicious writer observes, 
that humility dees not require a 
man to give every body the pre- 
ference to himself. This, indeed, 
is as impossible in fact, as it is 
unjust in hypothesis. A wiseman 
cannot believe himself inferior in 
that respect, to the ignorant mul- 
titude; nor a good man, to those 
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whose lives are manifestly irre- 
ar and vicious. 

Pride is that subtle poison, 
which was first derived from the 
old serpent, and wherever it 
spreads, fails not to vitiate and 
corrupt, according to the mea- 
sure in which it is diffused, or 
the degree to which it is subli- 
mated. 

Humility can flow from no 
other source than divine grace. 
Hence only comes that sovereign 
remedy, which, reaching the very 
seat of the disease, expels that 
peccant matter, from which ori- 
ginates all its virulence. He who 
has felt the searching and salutary 
operation of divine grace, like the 
poor prodigal comes to himself, 
and the intoxicating fumes of 
luxury, as well as the dazzling 
splendours of ambition, being va- 
nished, he recovers the right use 
of his faculties. He now begins 
to have just views of his. own 
state and character. The flatter- 
ing medium of inordinate self- 
love, which diminished his faults, 
and magnified his imaginary vir- 
tues, no longer remains to keep 
up the fond delusion. The light 
of heaven darts into the soul, and 
the hideous deformity of sin is 
exhibited in striking contrast with 
the divine purity. He exelaims, 
in the language and spirit of the 
venerable patriarch, Lord, I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
thee: wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes. 
Thus the root of pride being 
smitten, the blossoms go up as 
dust, driven by the whirling blast. 

There can be no real humility, 
without self-knowledge, nor can 
we know ourselves aright, while 
ignorant of God. The relation 
between man and his Maker, Pre- 
server, and Judge, is such, that 
till it is perceived in a manner 
which affects the heart, we are 
sure to err and miscalculate in 
al} ,other relations, The more 
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we know of the perfections of 
God, the more intimately shall 
we be acquainted with our own 
defects, irregularities, and trans- 
gressions. There is, indeed, a 
kind of knowledge which puffeth 
up, but true wisdom has always 
a contrary effect. It appears then, 
that an enlightened understand- 
ing, habituated to reflect, and 
taught to embrace sound princi- 
ples, and judge fairly, will inva- 
riably promote that lowly, unas- 
suming disposition, which heigh- 
tens the beauty and value of every 
christian grace. Hence we see 
the propriety and force of Paul’s 
exhortation to the Romans ;— 
‘‘ForI say through the grace given 
unto me, to every man that is 
among you, not to think of him- 
self more highly than he ought 
to think; but to think soberly, 
according as God hath dealt to 
every man the measure of faith.” 

If it should be said, but as one 
man has more gifts and talents, 
or a larger portion of spiritual 
enjoyments than another, how is 
it possible that this disparity 
should be known without occa- 
sioning elation of mind in the 
former, and painful depression in 
the latter? It may be replied, 
such effects could only arise from 
partial and narrow views, which 
always pervert the feelings. The 
apostle’s pointed language is here 
peculiarly eoglieahies —* Who 
makeththee to differ from another? 
what hast thou, that thou hast not 
received? Now if thou didst re- 
ceive it, why dost thou glory as 
if thou hast not received it?” 

He who sees a few beneath 
him, needs only lift up his eyes 
to behold multitudes far above 
him; and in the presence of Je- 
hovah, whois glorious in holiness, 
the brightest angels veil their 
faces, and cast their golden crowns 
before the throne. In a word, the 
sense of our comparative insigni- 
ficance, of our absolute depend- 
ance, and infinite obligations, is 
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calculated te bring down all high 
thoughts and arrogant claims, and 
render the heart lowly and con- 
trite. Genuine humility is nearly 
allied to meekness, modesty, and 
contentment. It discovers itself 
by forgiving, not retaliating, inju- 
ries; by shunning, not soliciting, 
public notice; by calm acquies- 
cence in our lot, and not by fret- 
fulness and repining. The fer- 
ments of passion, if not always 
excited, are generally continued 
and faciensed by the infusion of 
pride. To this cause Solomon at- 
tributes strife and contention. A 
man of a gentle, unassuming 
spirit, will not take offence at an 
ambiguous word, nor easily give 
place to evil surmises and suspi- 
cion. Hence the apostle joins 
humbleness of mind, with kind- 
ness on the one hand, with meek- 
ness and long-suffering on the 
other. He who daily sees, and 
silently deplores, his own mani- 
fold faults and errors, will make 
every candid allowance in judg- 
ing his fellow-creatures. In his 
view, it is no degradation of cha- 
racter to be the last in breaking 
up an established friendship, and 
the first in repairing it; to kindle 
no consuming fire, but quench as 
many as be can. 

Humility is known by a modest 
retirement, rather than a pushing 
forwardness. A man replenished 
with the amiable spirit of Christ, 
seeks not his own glory, but the 
honour of his Lord and Master. 
He would rather fill an obscure 
station, than aspire to a danger- 
ous eminence. In company he is 
neither undecisive and servile, 
nor peremptory and overbearing. 
Ready to asks he is never un- 
willing to be taught. When duty 
clearly calls, he refuses not to 
lead the way in important affairs, 


nor does he start back, when his 
concurrence is required, to ac- 
complish what others have well 
devised, and happily begun. Ho 
cheerfully submits to act a useful, 
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though it be not a shining or 
conspicuous part. Humility shows 
itself by a serene contentment 
with the wise appointments of 
Providence. “‘ No man,” says 
Bishop Hall, “is so contented 
with his little, and so patient un- 
der miseries, as the humble; be- 
cause he knows the greatest evils 
are below his sins, and the least 
favours above his deservings.” 
How strikingly is this seen in 
Jacob,when he thus addresses Je- 
hovah ;—“ [ am not worthy of the 
least of all thy mercies, and of all 
thy truth, which thou hast shew- 
ed unto thy servant; for with my 
staff I passed over this Jordan, 
and now I am become two bands.” 
Pride ruffles and agitates the 
mind, humility calms and _ tran- 
quillizes it. The lowly plant of 
the valley, is watered by streams, 
and sheltered from storms; but 
the mountain pine, and stubborn 
oak, are parched by the vertical 
sun, and shattered by the wintry 
blast. 

As genuine humility is peculi- 
arly estimable and attractive, 
affected humility is insufferably 
odious and disgusting. It is the 
mask of deceit, the mean subter- 
fuge of low cunning. He who 
declares, that he is truly ashamed 
to show those productions of his 
skill and diligence, which are ex- 
hibited for the sole purpose of 
levying a tax of — expects 
by this contemptible stratagem to 
raise a larger revenue. But not 
to dwell on such tricks of courtly 
dissimulation, which are grown 
stale, yet continue in use ; there is 
a species of affected humility very 
common among some professors 
of religion. They make every 
man to whom they speak on se- 
rious subjects their confessor, 
and can scarcely find epithets 
black enough to deseribe their 
own character. an most revolt- 
ing language, and offensive ima- 
gery, are profusely employed, to 
set forth their vileness and ex- 
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treme depravity. Would not these 

ple be vexed and mortified to 
ove their own account believed? 
Is it not an éasy matter to see 
through the thin disguise? It is 
as impossible to be deceived by 
giving to this cant the creditable 
name of experience, as it is for 
any domineering pope to impose 
upon thinking men, by styling 
himself a ‘‘ servant of servants,” 
while he hurls his thunders at 
every one who dares to contra- 
dicthis decrees. The apostle com- 
mands us to be clothed with hu- 
mility, but surely he must have 
very dim and defective sight, who 
eannot discover the difference 
between this lovely robe, and the 
patched and party-coloured cloak 
of the hypocrite. 

Genuine humility is not a tran- 
sient conviction, nor a temporary 
feeling, nor an air of melancholy 
and depression, nor a monkish 
seclusion from society and busi- 
ness, but it is an unreserved sur- 
render of the heart to God, a 
temper of mind congenial with 
the gospel. It might be called, a 
sacred frame, in which all the 
sparkling gems of personal piety 
are set, and shine with a mild and 
mingledradiance. Humility leads 
every true disciple to the feet of 
Jesus, to learn from his word, 
and live after his example. It 
opens the soul to all the benign 
influence of sovereign grace. It 
maintains an intercourse with 
heaven, which abates the acri- 
ep oe em and impatience, 
produced by the warring elements 
of the world. 

“The devout man,” says an ad- 
mired writer, “ loves'to lie low at 
the’ footstool of his Creator, be- 
cause it is then he attains the most 
lively perceptions of the divine 
excellence, and the most tranquil 
confidence in the divine favour. 
In so august a presence, he sees all 
distinctions ‘lost, and all beings 
réduced to the same level. He 
looks at his supertors without 
Cone. Mae. No. 6. 
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envy, and his inferiors without 
contempt; and when from this 
elevation he descends to mix in 
society, the conviction of superio- 
rity, which mustin many instances — 
be felt, is a calm inference of the 
understanding, and no longer a 
busy, importunate passion of 
the heart.” 

Happy is the man, who can sin- 
cerely appropriate the language 
of the psalmist,—‘‘ Lord, my heart 
is not haughty; nor mine eyes 
lofty ; neither do I exercise my- 
self in great matters, or in things 
too high for me. Surely I have 
behaved and quieted myself, as a 
child that is weaned of his mother ; 
my soul iseven as a weaned child.” 


AMICUS. B. 


THE BISHOP’S BIBLE. 

THE translation which next soli- 
cits our attention, is what is com- 
monly called the Bisnop’s Bis.e. 
Archbishop Parker having in- 
formed Queen Elizabeth, that 
many churches were without 
Bibles, and that others had im- 
perfect copies, her majesty or- 
dered a revision of the old trans- 
lation to be undertaken. Parker 
divided the Bible into fifteen parts, 
assigning each part to one trans- 
lator or reviser : and when it was 

ublished, the initials of the trans- 
ator’s name were affixed to the 
portion which he had examined. 
Eight of the, persons empleyed 
were bishops, on which account 
it received the name by which it 
is still designated. The archbishop 
in prom devoted much time 
and attention to it. He prepared, 
examined, directed, and finished 
the whole. He added many notes 
of his own; and wrote two pre- 
faces, the one to the Old, the other 
to the New Testament. He like- 
wise inserted Cranmer’s prologue 
to the Great Bible, and prefixed 
to the Psalms a translation of one 
by St. Basil. When it was pub- 
lished, he was so highly gratified, 
that beexclaimed, with old Simeon, 
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—** Now, Lord, lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace according 
to thy word ; for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” 

Parker was a literary man, and 
perhaps on this account as much 
as any thing of a religious nature, 
was gratified by the publication 
of a more correct edition of the 
Bible. Itis very possible for men 
vance the cause 
of God, and to utter on particular 
occasions very pious sentiments, 
who are nevertheless destitute of 
true piety themselves, and occupy 
the humble situation of Gi- 
nites in the church of God. 
beharacter of Parker given by 
@seryes to be quoted, that 
rsand circulators of 
the Scriptures, may be taught that 
true religion is not necessarily 
connected with this employment. 
‘*He was a severe churchman; 
of a rough and uncourtly temper, 
and of high and arbitrary prin- 
ciples, both in church and state ; 
a slav® to prerogative, and the 
supremacy; and a bitter enemy 
to the puritans, whom he perse- 
cuted to the length of his power, 
and beyond the limits of the law. 
His religion consisted in a servile 
obedience to the Queen’s injunc- 
tions, and in regulating the pub- 
lic service of the church: but his 
Grace had too little regard for 
public virtue; his entertainments 
and feastings being chiefly on the 
Lord’s Day: nor do we read, 
among his episcopal qualities, of 
his diligent preeetinte or sare 









example.” History of the i- 
tans, vol. i. P 299, 300. , 
It was published in 1568, eight 


years afier the Geneva; a 
a number of editions were after- 
wards printed in folio and quarto. 
It is evident from the preface, 
that Parker himself did not con- 
sider it a new version, ‘“‘ And for 
that,” says he, “ the copies thereof 
(of Cranmer’sBible) be so wasted, 
that very many churches do want 
their convenient Bibles, it was 
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thought good to some well-dis- 
posed men, to recognize the same 
Bible again into this form as itis 
now come “ with some further 
diligence in the printing, and with 
some more light added. rtly in 
the translation, and 'y in the 
order of the text: not as con- 
demning the former translation, 
which has been followed most of 
any other translation, excepting 
the original text.” 

The alterations made, seem to 
have been chiefly in the way of 
making the version more literal 
than the Geneva, which few will 
now consider an improvement, 
In such phrases as the following, 
we remark a servile attachment to 
Hebrew idioms, at the entire ex- 
pense of the English. ‘‘ Eating 
thon shall eat.” ‘“‘ Thou shalt die 
the death.” ‘‘ Upper face of the 
earth.” ‘‘ Upper face of the 
waters.” *{Above upon the 
wood.” “-Seven and seven.” 
«“ A Prince of God,” instead of 
“* a Great Prince.” ‘‘ The fear of 
God,” Gen. xxxv. 5. instead of 
great fear. ‘‘ Wrestlings of God,” 
for “‘ great wrestlings.” Other ver- 
sions are equally faulty in the ren- 
dering of the latter p Ss. 

In many places, hewever, con- 
siderable freedom is used. Thus, 
for,‘ many days,” ‘‘long seasons,” 
for, “ the words of Jeremiah,” “‘ the 
sermons of Jeremiah ;” for, ‘‘ by 
the hand of Malachi,” “ by the 
ministry of Malachi ;” fer, ‘‘ who 
hath believed our report,” ‘‘ who 
hath given evidence to our preach- 
ing.” By a mis-translation of Ma- 
lachi, ii. 16. divorce is permitted 
on account of dislike. ‘‘ If thou 
hatest her, put her away, saith 
the Lord God of Israel.” The 
Geneva is the same, but adds in 
a note, ‘‘ Not that he doth allow 
divorcement, but of the two faults 
he sheweth which is the less.” 
This is rather alame account of the 
matter. Both.translations follow 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate; 
while the Hebrew text requires 
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to be rendered, ‘‘ For I hate him 
that putteth away.” Gen. xlix. 21. 
isrendered,‘‘ Nephtalim is ahinde 


sent for a present, giving goodly 
words.” This verse has been very 
variously translated. The Geneva 
is much the same with our trans- 
lation, “‘ Naphtali shall be a hinde 
let goe, he giveth goodly words.” 
Bochart seems to have hit the 
true meaning ;—‘‘ Naphtali tere- 
binthus patula, edens ramos pul- 
chros.”. Naphtali is a spreadi 
terebinth, (or turpentine-tree,) 
yielding beautiful branches. This 
rves unity of idea in the two 
Eaidlies of sentence, which 
most of the translations lose sight 
of. Prov. xxxi. 29. ‘‘ Many daugh- 
ters there be that gathereth riches 
together ; but thou goest above 
them a]l.” This, however odd it 
may seem, is the literal rendering 
ofthe Vulgate. “ Muilte filie con- 
averunt divitias,’ At is true, 
riches or wealth, is’ one of the 
meanings of the Hebrew 57; but 
it also signifies what is valuable, 
either of body or of mind, and it 
seems here to be.used adverbially 
with the verb nwy;—‘‘ Many wo- 
men have done nobly, but thou ex- 
cellest them all.” Do not our own 
translators use the word wealth 
very awkwardly, at least as it is 
now applied in 1 Cor; x. 24.? 
“ Let no man seek his own, but 
every man another’s wealth.” The 
Fo pe most plainly requires 
the word profit or a 
in a ‘picid pion should 
supplied. Eccles. i. 2., is very 
emphatically, if not very accu- 
rately, ted. “* All is but most 
vain vanity,” saith the preacher, 
“ and all is. most vain E say, and 
but plain vanity.” Eccles. xi. 1. 
“* Lay thy bread,upon wet faces, 
and so shalt thou find it after 
many days.” This does not afford 
a very obvious meaning; and I 
doubt much whether our own 
translation is more easily under- 
stood, The allusion is, I presume, 
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to sowing soon after the rains or 
periodical inundations of the great 
rivers. ‘Cast thy seed upon the 
watered ground, and it shall re- 
turn after many days.” 

The Bishop’s Bible often trans- 
lates the Hebrew proper names 
when they first occur. Gen. xxii. 
14. * Abraham called the name 
of the piace, The Lord will see.” 
Exod. xvii. 15. “‘ Moses made an 
altar, and called the name of it 
(Jehovah Nisi) the Lord is he that 
maketh miracles for me.” This 
is a very difficult passage,:which 
has been the subject o fi cri- 
tical discussion. Dr. Gedd ind 
a very intelligible version @f it. 
‘So Moses builded an altar, the’ 
name of which he called Jgve- 
Nissi, (The Lord my signal; ) be- 
cause, said he, it will serve for 2 
signal of the war that is between 
the Lord and the Amalekites, 
from generation to generation.” 
The -translation of the original 
words is unquestionably an im- 
provement in the following pas- 
sages. “ From this time forth, 
thou shalt never be called the for- 
saken, and thy land shall no more 
be called the wilderness: but thou 

shalt be called, my pleasure is in 
her; and thy land shall be called, 
the married woman ; for the Lord 
loveth thee, and thy land shall 
be married.” Isaiah Ixii. 4, “‘ And. 
at that day, saith the Lord, thou 
shall call me, O my husband® and 
shall call me no mere Baal.” Hos. 
ii. 16. Baal should have been 
translated also,-My Lord, or- 
Master. 

In a work im whith fifteem 
persons were engaged, and these 
of different talents and senti- 
ments, some variety may natu- 
rally be expected. The historical 
books are more Ifterally transla- 
ted than the poetical; and in the 
latter, the Septuagint,or Vulgate,is 
more followed than in the former. 
A reason may be assigned for 
this : - is much easier to translate 
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Hebrew prose than poetry ; and 
fewer corruptions, and these more 
easily corrected, have crept into 
the historical, than into the.pro- 
phetical books of scripture. It is 
not a fault, that the Greek version 
is sometimes followed. ‘“ If King 
James, says Father Simon, had 
no other motive to induce him to 
reject the Episcopal Bible, but 
because it came too near to the 
Greek translation,.he ought not 
to have substituted another in its 
room : for these interpreters have 
not departed so far from the He- 
brew original, as is generally be- 
lieved by the protestants.” ' 
Lewis, and after him,- Mac- 
knight, says, “‘ The Bishop’s Bi- 
ble hath fared somewhat the 
worse, through the intemperate 
zeal of the sticklers for the Ge- 
neva translation.” I am not'sure, 
however, that all the intempe- 
rance is fairly chargeable on the 
heads of the advocates for the 
Geneva translation. A portion of 
it, at least, is due to those who 
endeavoured to put it down ; and 
it might not be diffieult to show, 
by a comparison of both ver- 
sions, that the work of the epis- 
copal bench, is. by no means su-, 
perior to that which issued from 
the presbyterian school. . 
The convocation of 1571 en- 
joined, ‘‘ that every bishop should 
cause the Holy Bible of this ver- 
sionén the largest vélume, to be 
set up in some, convenient place 
of his hall or parlour, that as well 
those of his own family, as all 
such strangers who resort to him, 
might hawe recourse to it if they 
pleased.” I know not whether 
this canon be attended to at pre- 
sent, or whether, like many other 
things practised by our forefa- 
thers, it wouldnot be considered 
by some persons, unfashionable 
and methodistical, to show so 
much honour to the Bible. 
Perth. W. O. 








(June, 
ON THE RESURRECTION. 
No. IV. 

(Concluded from page 254. ) 

The Displays of Divine Power 
attending the Resurrection. 
Wuart degree of publicity will be 
given to the event we have been 
considering,—what other worlds 
will be concerned in it, we pre- 
tend not to determine, nor is it 
necessary we should inquire, 
Whether the figurative represen. 
tations of scripture are to be so 
literally understood, as to imply 
not only the destruction of the 
system of which our world is a 
part, but the subversion of the pre- 
sent order of material nature, and 
to be absolutely: introductory to 
the formation of new heavens, as 
well as new earth, can be. known 
at present only to Him, to whom 
alone are known the day and 


_hour of that event. But that there 


will be, before triumphant angels 
and malignant fiends, a display of 
divine glory ;—such a display as 
was never before witnessed, there 
can be no doubt. Those sons of 
God who shouted for joy-when 
our world was formed, will 
be convened together, to witness 
the destruction of a spot, which 
then looked forth as the morning. 
The splendour of the scene which 
they will then behold, and the les- 
sons of divine power, and wisdom, 
and glory, which they will learn, 
will constitute that day an era in 
their existence, on which, through 
the s of eternity, they will 
look back; and the review will 
occasion exalted praise. 

By God’s great acts he has 
set before spectators, and made 
known to the subjects of revela- 
tion, not only his glory, but the 
mode of his existence. This he 
did when at the first creation the 
world was formed, by the power 
of the Son, at the will of the 
Father, in connexion with the 
energy of the Holy Spirit. This 
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is more emphatically the case in 
redemption, when the church is 
redeewed by the merit of the 
Son, according to the purpose of 
the Father, and by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. Thus at the final 
consummation of all things, we 
haye reason to expect a display 
of divine glory, peculiar to each 
of the persons of the Trinity. 
That there will be a display of 
the glory of the Father is obvious, 
for to him the Son shall deliver 
up the kingdom. The power of 
the Holy Ghost also shall be ma- 
nifested. ‘‘ For if the spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead, dwell in you, he that raised 
up Christ from the dead, shall 
ie quicken your mortal bodies 
by his spirit that dwelleth in you.” 
But in that last act previously 
to delivering up the kingdom,— 
an act which shall complete the 
salvation of the church, and the 
triumph of the Mediator over all 
his foes,—there will be a conspi- 
euous and impressive display of 
lory peculiar to the Redeemer 
Ciensel . For the Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son.” As he 
** was once offered to bear the sins 
of many, so unto them that look 
for him, shalbhe appear the second 
time, without sin, unto salvation.” 
And as at his ceming he submit- 
ted to the lowest depths of degra- 
dation, so at his second coming 
he shall manifest the highest de- 
8 of mediatorial grandeur. 
ry of his person it is im- 

possible for imagination to con- 
ceive; all the metaphors bor- 
rowed from the robes of princes, 
soa the appearance of Solomon, 
‘om the ing of the sun, fall 
infinitely short of the splendour 
which shall then invest the person 
of the once persecuted, rejected, 
despised,crucified Nazarene, who 
then appear, ‘‘ the Prince of 
life,” ‘‘ the Lord of glory,” com- 
bining -inlinite dignity with the 
character of “ the Captain of our 
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salvation.” Since we are incapa- 
ble of forming any just concep- 
tions of him, our minds are aided 
by attendant circumstances, and 
imagery the most sublime is bor- . 
rowed to elevate our conceptions 
of an event, the reality of which 
shall far exceed what eye has 
seen, what ear has heard, or the 
heart of man has ever imagined. 
** He shall come in the glory of 
his Father, with all his holy 
angels.” He shall come ‘with 
clouds, and every eye shall see 
him.” ‘‘ He shall be revealed in 
flaming fire.” ‘‘The Son of man 
shall sit upon the throne of his 
glory.” And as his voice quick- 
ened the dead in the days even 
of his humiliation,—as at his com- 
mand nature once rose out of no- 
thing into existence,and order, and 
beauty,—so his powerful mandate 
shall awaken the dust both of 
saints and sinners, and “ they 
shall come forth.” ‘ Marvel not 
at this, for the hour is coming in 
the which all that are in the 
grave shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth.” He shall in- 
troduce the final jubilee of the 
church. He shall “ proclaim li- 
berty to the captives; the open- 
ing of the prison to them that 
are bound.” He shall introduce 
this ‘‘ acceptable year of the Lord, 
and the day of vengeance of our 
God.” Vengeance shall be equal 
to mercy, but who can conceive 
the height to which it shall rise, 
and the awful and fearful displays 
it shall make? We haye witness- 
ed storms and tempests in na- 
ture ;—we have been informed of 
more than we have seen;—we 
have been told of the Lord pass- 
ing by in a strong wind, rending 
the mountains, and bfeaking the 
rocks. Such shall be the con- 
fusion, ‘‘ when the great arch- 
angel shakes the creation.” Then 
‘the heavens shall depart as a 
scroll when it is rolled together, 
and every mountain and island 
shall be removed out of its place.” 
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Then “the dead, small and great, 
shall stand before God.” 

Let us now consider the beings 
to be raised, in their order and 
appearances. ‘‘ The dead in Christ 
shall rise first.” We may expect 
priority among these, and the 
most eminent for holiness and 
usefulness, will probably be the 
first to burst the fetters of death, 
and “‘ meet the Lord in the air.” 
Amidst that great multitude 
which no man can number, what 
interesting characters will be re- 
cognized! Adam, our general 
father, shall rise to see him who 
was his only hope, when, in con- 
sequence of breaking the first 
covenant, he felt himself the sub- 
ject of the curse, and doomed to 
death. Near him shall stand Eve, 
our general mother, to gaze on 
her long expected son, that seed 
of the woman, who was to take 
away her reproach, and break the 
head of the serpent. There shall 
be seen Abel, once a mangled 
corpse, now a glorified saint. 
Noah, who witnessed the de- 
struction of the old world by 
water, shall rise amidst the de- 
struction of the new world by 
fire. Abraham, the father of the 
faithful, shall feast his astonished 
vision on that long promised seed 
in whom all the nations of the 
earth were blessed, and witness 
the complete accomplishment of 
a covenant, which “‘ was confirm- 
ed before of God in Christ.” The 
bones deposited in the cave, in 
the field of Machpelah, shall be 
re-clothed ; and Isaac, and. Jacob, 
and Joseph, shall look on him 
whom they had faintly typified, 
ardently expected, and confident- 
ly trusted. There shall be Moses, 
and there shall be Aaron, to ad- 
mire the priest who was “‘ made 
after the powerof an endless life.” 
There shall be David again em- 

loying his voice in calling him 
Lord, and triumphing in the de- 
lightful spectacle, of all his foes 


being made his footstool. There 
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shall be the goodly company of 
prophets ; the noble army of mar- 
tyrs ; the venérable band of apos- 
tles ; and athrong, countless as the 
grains of sand upon the sea-shore, 
redeemed from among all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, who have, triumphed 
over the grave, and trampled on 
death, “and are arranged, every 
man*in his own order, before the 
throne of their deliverer, and al- 
together form “a glorious church, 
not having spot or blemish, or 
any such thing.” 

With what body do they come? 
The apostle shall answer the 
question. It was sown in corrup- 
tion. While with us it was a cor- 
ruptible body. With what pain 
have we witnessed the marks of 
old age inan endeared parent! How 
much have we felt at seging the 
wrinkles in the countenance,which 
indicated to us that the body was 
corruptible, and would soon be 
dissolved! What have been our 
sensations, if, after absence, we 
have been conducted, not to the 
room where we usually met, but to 
the chamber ofsickness, to witness 
the marks of disease, the sure pre- 
sages of death! How have our 
tenderest emotions been excited 
when we have looked on his youth- 
ful countenance, whose vitals con- 
sumption had seized, while we 
knew what was indicated by the 
livid red on the cheek, which 
formed such a contrast with the 
deadly white around the lips! Of 
what deep distress have we been 
the subjects, when performing 
some kind office for the friend in 
whose veins the fever raged! All 
told us, this is a corruptible body, 
and will soon be dissolved. The 
sad truth was soon demonstrated, 
and it said to corruption, ‘‘ thou 
art my father; to the worm, thou 
art my mother and my sister.” 
What is it now? What the appear- 
ance presented by that eye which 
once beamed on us with so much 
affection; what the state of the 
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lip which once uttered so many 
expressions of tender regard; of 
that right hand, whose ardent 
p indicated how closely our 
souls were united together! It 
was sown in corruption, but it 
shall be raised in incorruption: 
no marks of old age in a parent, 
but youth renewed: no sickness 
in a sister or brother, but health 
restored ;—no tendency to disso- 
lution. The corruptible has put 
on incorruption. ° 
It was sown in. dishonour. 
We threw it aside as a useless 
thing,—a vessel in which there 
was no longer any pleasure. We 
placed it beneath the ground : 
it was unfit to be above the sur- 
face. We gave it to worms: it 
was unsuitable for the sight of 
men. But it shall be raised in 
glory. When Moses came down 
rom the mount, he was obliged 
to ‘* put a veil — his face, for 
the children of Israel could not 
steadfastly behold him for the 
glory of his countenance.” When 
Christ was upon the mount of 
transfiguration, ‘‘ his face did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment 
was white as the light.” But per- 
haps, even these instances give but 
a very imperfect representation of 
a ode raised in glory. en 
John saw the glorified humanitys 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, unable 
to endure the splendour of the 
scene, he fell down’ at his feet 
as one dead. But how far in- 
ferior that display to the scene 
which John, without fainting, shall 
behold, when He shall come with 
clouds, and every eye shall see 
him! We know not what shall 
be his glory, but this we know, 
that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is. This we know, that 
“the shall change our vile body, 
and fashion it like to his own glo- 
rious body, according tothe work- 
ing whereby he is able to subdue 
even all thi unto himself.” 


“ Then shall the righteous shine 
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forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of their father.” He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. 

It was sown in weakness; it is 
raised in power. Perhaps it was 
sown an incomplete body; it is 
raised a perfect body. Perhaps 
it was sown a deformed body; it 
is raised a well proportioned, re- 
gular body. It was sown an in- 
fant ; it is raised a glorified saint. 
Then shall the mother behold, 
arrived at maturity and perfec- 
tion, that babe whom death tore 
from her bosom. Or perhaps it was 
continued to her,but its weakness 
was a constant source of distress. 
Or, it had passed through a youth 
which was vigorous, to an old 
age which was decrepid; or was 
arrested in the midst of energy, 
by a power which always reduces 
to perfect imbecility. The senses 
were suspended, the limbs were 
rendered useless, and alike in- 


._? 


‘sensible and unresisting, it was 


taken to the tomb, to be sown in 
weakness. But it shall be raised 
in power. What the degree of 
this power, we know not. Who 
shall tell us the strength of the 
eye,which shall bear the full blaze 
of unveiled Deity, or the facul- 
ties of a being who shall be capa- 
ble of doing his will, of fulfilling 
all his pleasure? Then shall we 
be, 
“ Angels t in might, 
And swift to do his will.” 

“ Then shall the weak be as 
David, and David as the angel 
of the Lord, even as God among 
them.” 

It was sown a natural; it is 
raised a spiritual body. There is 
a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body. But our minds 
must be more enlarged before we 
can understand this subject. We 
must undergo the mighty change 
before we know what it means. 
Scripture, however, furnishes us 
with a few general hints, and 
these are chiefly of: a negative 
character. At that day we shall 
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not be flesh and blood. “ Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.” Flesh and 
blood are necessarily corruptible, 
and “ corruption cannot inherit 
incorruption.” It is a predicted 
fact, though it is a mystery, that 
those who are alive and remain, 
will, previously to their being 
caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air, undergo a mighty change,— 
a sudden transmutation. ‘“‘ Behold, 
I shéw you a mystery; we shall 
aot all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed, in, a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump. For the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed.” Again, a spiritual 
body thus changed from flesh and 
blood into what is more pure, and 
ethereal, and refined, will not de- 
pend upon gross materials fpr sup- 
part. {t will no longer seek sus- 
tenance from vegetable, nor need 
it at the expense of animal, life. 
This is a mark of our dependant 
situation, which a spiritual body 
will no longer bear. As such a 
body does not stand in need of 
food, neither does it require that 
its faculties should be at any time 
locked up in drowsiness, that 
strength may be recruited. It is 
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These relations will most proba- 
bly have laid the foundation for an 
endeared friendship ; but father 
and son, brother and sister, hus- 
band and wife, are relations which 
will be renrembered only as past. 
‘* In the resurrection they nei- 
ther marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels of 
God.” But it does not yet appear 
what we shall be. 

Among those spiritual bodies 
who are ‘all raised in glory, we 
have reason to believe that there 
will be different degrees of splen- 
dour awarded by infinite equity, 
and a system of variety will give 
to a glorified church additional 
beauty. Infinite wisdom shall 
then establish and manage a sys- 
tem of harmony, which shall ad- 
mit of gradations, from which 
perfect love shall exclude on the 
one hand envy, on the other 
vaunting; and by which shall be 
secured to God eternal glory, and 
to the universe eternal utility. 

But what a different scene is 
now presented to our view, by 
these words of Scripture,—“‘ and 
some shall come forth to the 
resurrection of damnation.” This 
is a part of the subject which wo 
would pay pe over in silence. 
It is too a for representation. 


destined for a temple, the worship #It is beyond the reach of concep- 


of which never terminates, in a 
world which evening never visits, 
and darkness never envelops; 
the inhabitants of whieh neither 
complain of weariness, nor seek 
for rest. Nor will a spiritual body 
be under the influence of those 
laws which regulate matter. It 
will most probably know nothing 
of attraction or repulsion ; or, to 
speak in plain language, be un- 
conscious of weight, and pass 
from place to place, with a rapi- 
dity to us unknown. Nor finally 
will those relations he continued 
between spiritual s, on which 


depends much of our happiness, 
and out of which arise most of 
our duties, in the present state. 


tion. We must rise from the dead 
to know fully what is meant by 
coming forth to the resurrection 
of life; and either behold, or 
experience, a state of misery, at 
present inconceivable, before we 
can even apprehend what is meant 
by the resurrection of damnation. 
As the bodies of the righteous 
will be suitable abodes for spirits 
purified from all the effects of 
sin, so we may conclude the bodies 
of the wicked will be fit recep- 
tacles for spirits doomed to ever- 
i despair,—will be bodies 
capable of pain, and that pain 
appropriate to past crime, and in 
proportion to it. 

ogether with misery, such an 
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appearance, no douht, will be pre- 
sented, as will cover the once 
haughty culprits with shame, and 
make them objects of “ everlast- 
ing contempt.” Perhaps, laid in 
the grave with pomp, their titles 
announced, and the mausoleum 
erected to proclaim, ‘‘ here lies 
the great ;” but “‘ the upright shall 
have dominion over them in the 
morning.” Nor does the subject 
applyto the great alone; itincludes 

classes. When those who have 
done his commandments, “ shall 
pass through the gate into the 
city ;” without shall be the “ dogs, 
and sorcerers, and whoremon- 
gers, and murderers, and idola- 
tors, and whosoever loveth and 
maketh a lie.” Oh, you who are 
rejectors of Christ, hearers of the 
gospel, but not benefited by its 
tad tidings; children descended 
from pious parents, while your 
character forms a contrast with 
their’s; you shall be glad at that 
day, (with whatever ridicule you 
may treat the subject now,) you 
shall be glad at that day to plunge 
into the darkness of the pit, and 
hide your dishonoured heads in 
the deepest recesses of hell. 
“Then they shall go forth, and 
look upon the carcases of the 
men that have transgressed against 
me: for their worm shall not die, 
neither shall their fre be quench- 
ed, and they shall be an abhor- 
ring unto all flesh.” 

What a strong stimulus to 
christian zeal is presented by the 
subject that has passed under our 
review! How powerful the mo- 
tive as it regards our own 
sons! They that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life. 
This is the criterion by which the 
character shall be tried in the 
future judgment, and this is the 
test to which it should now be 
brought; and if you are Chris- 
tians indeed, this is a test which 
your characters will bear. Your 

t object is to do good, to re- 

e human misery wherever it is 
Cone. Mac, No. 6. 
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found, and with an assiduity and 
tenderness peculiarly your own, to 
relieve it in the household of faith. 
But your exertionstodogoodhave . 
a higher object than merely sup- 
plying the temporal wants of men; 
** ye are the light of the world,” and 
your aim is to promote the highest 
interest of immortal men. The 
reason of a variety of exertions 
which love to souls impels you to 
make, is this, “‘ if by any means 
you might save some.” And both 
the motives and the means shall 
be stamped with the approbation 
of him whose voice shall raise 
the dead in that day, when he 
shall perform the mighty work. 
Then they shall be most illustrious 
who have been most useful. 

The motive to zeal is strong, 
= is taken from the consi- 

eration of the object proposed. 
What is the tn of the 
sinner? It is not merely trans- 
forming his character ;—it is not 
merely introducing him to scenes 
of pleasure unknown before ;—it 
is saving “‘ a soul from death.”— 
It is “* plucking a brand out of the 
burning.” It is opening the eyes, 
turning from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that the subject of this 
change may receive forgiveness of 
sins, and an inheritance among 
them that are sanctified, that 
being justitied by faith, he may 
be made an heir according to the 
hope of eternal life. 

How great are the obligations 
under which we are laid to the 
Son of God! On the left hand of 
the Judge, behold 2 specimen of 
what would have been the con- 
dition of all the human race. On 
his right hand, behold, in contrast 
with this doleful scene, what the 
members of the true church are 
made. How much is accomplish- 
ed for them! Death is destroyed ; 
the curse is annihilated, for jus- 
tice is satisfied. To whom are 
they indebted? To him who sit- 
teth upon the throne. He left the 
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bosom of his Father. Through 
death he conquered death, and 
obtained ‘that glory which eter- 
nity is beginning toreveal. Every 
bosom is as full of admiration as 
it is of gratitude; and soon, new 
heavens and new earth shall echo 
back one harmonious shout,— 
** Thanks be to God which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

This subject may console us 
under the loss of christian friends, 
by death. Such a loss exercises 
a kind of mystic influence over 
the human bosom. The heart 
of man seems formed to feel 
most keenly this stroke. It 
is not separation from friends 
which so much affects us. It is 
separation by death. You may be 
far removed from him you love, 
—you may have but little hope 
of meeting him again. Yet you 
may retrace your walks, and re- 
trace them with delight. You 
may recollect with pleasing in- 
terest the conversations you have 
held, and the remembrance of 
them shall scarcely excite a tear. 
But let death tear you asunder, 
and what a gloom is thrown on 
every scene. It is not mere ab- 
sence ;—it is not mere separation. 
It is absence—it is separation by 
death. It is death which gives to 
absenceits sting. Ft is this thought 
which renders the resurrection 
so desirable. The hope of it should 
reconcile us even to our present 
pangs. We shall not only meet 
again, but we shall meet after 
having been separated by death! 
We know that they shall rise 
again at the resurrection at the 
last day, and we sorrow not as 
those that have no hope; for if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also that 
sleep in Jesus, God will bring 
with him. 

We are reconciled from what 
we have seen, also, to the pros- 
pect of our own dissolution. That 
prospect is indeed humbling. I 
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shall be sown in corruption;— 
sown in weakness ;—sown a na- 
tural body. This is certain, I shall 
soon know what are the pangs of 
dying. I shall go through the 
valley of the shadow of death. 
But I shall die to live. I shall 
resign this body which sin has 
spoiled, and wait till he shall re- 
fashion it by his power, who has 
redeemed it by his blood, and 
shall make it glorious like his 
own. 

The hearse which bears me, 
and the train which follows me, 
shall be only like the waggons for 
Jacob and his family when he was 
conveyed to Egypt. Jacob to 
whom it was said, “‘ Fear not to 
go down, for I will go with thee, 
and I will surely bring thee up 
again.” So now says he to every 
humble saint; and he who has 
said shall do it. He who has pro- 
mised shall make it good, and 
when heaven and earth shall pass 
away, itshall appear that not one 
jot, nor one tittle of his promise 
has failed. JI.L 
THE DUTY OF CHURCH FELLOW- 

SHIP. 

WERE man dissociated from man, 
and every one independent of 
his neighbours, he who receives 
the knowledge of Christ would 
have no othe? religious duty to 
attend to, but that of “ working 
out his own salvation.” But the 
gospel is better suited to the ex- 
isting state of man in this world, 
than to make no provision for 
the observance of social religion. 
He who becomes a Christian is 
still a man. Christianity breaks 
not the links of. society, but on 
the contrary adds to their strength. 
It may, and certainly does, alter 
our connexions in life,-our habits, 
our opinions, and our belief; but 
is very far from making us sel- 
fish, and unsocial. 

It is very clear from the scrip- 
tures, that the divine founder of 
our religion intends all his fol- 
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lowers to be brought into a visi- 
ble relation to each other, and 
thereby to become visibly and 
professedly related to him. 
~The purposes for which they 
are associated, are sufficiently ma- 
nifest. The united confessions, 
supplications, intercessions, and 
thanksgivings of the church, are 
to be presented through the “‘ one 
Mediator,” Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tians have need of mutual coun- 
tenance and support; of mutual 
counsel and sympathy ; of mutual 
vigilance and admonition. They 
a to be instructed and edi- 
fied in their holy faith ; they need 
to be refreshed and comforted ;— 
to be directed and exhorted. 
There are certain common rites to 
be performed by them in honour 
of Christ, and in obedience to his 
commandments. Their numbers 
also must be continually reple- 
nished, and means must be adopt- 
ed for this purpose. The dis- 
charge of these duties constitutes 
social religion, according to the 
dispensation of the gospel. 
esides, as there is a contest 
between Christ and “ the prince 
of this world,” as to which shall 
obtain dominion in the hearts of 
men, it is evidently for the ho- 
nour and glory of the Saviour, 
that the numbers, ranking under 
his standard, “‘ should come out, 
and be separate from the ungod- 
ly,” that they may appear to stand 
in distinct visible relation to him. 
Their private conduct will, to a 
certain degree, mark the distine- 
tion; but to produce any effect 
on the world, in point of num- 
bers and character, they must be 
associated by some close visible 
bond of union. Soldiers in their 
undress, and in their private do- 
mestic occupations, may be true 
to their leader, and it may be 
known who he is: but it is in the 
field when arrayed for the hat- 
tle, and brought together in order, 
under their respective banners ; 
when the loud invincible shout 
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proclaims the presenee of their 
veteran and beloved general ;— 
then do they become formidable 
to their foes; then does their 
chief appear in his glory. It is 
equally necessary that a public 
profession should be made of our 
attachment to the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and for the accomplish- 
ment of these important purposes, 
ke has instituted a church rela- 
tion among his followers. 

If such be the will of Christ, 
then it is clear that all who trust 
in him, should, if possible, unite 
in church fellowship with a view 
to fulfil the intentions and the 
commands of their Lord: and 
Master. Every christian ishereby 
bound to seek union with his fel- 
low christians,in acorporate capa- 
city. A christian dissociated from 
his brethren by ignorance or neg- 
lect, or any cause which it is in 
his own power to remove, is in a 
wrong state; he is not fulfilling 
the mind of Christ, nor contribu- 
ting, as he might, and ought, to 
advance his glory in the world. 

He who would fulfil this obvi- 
ous duty, must of course know 
something of the nature, the 
grounds, and the objects of it. 
He must inquire, first, for what 
ends church fellowship is insti- 
tuted. Then he must choose, if 
possible, a christian society, 
which is so constituted as to se- 
cure those ends. He must make 
himself acquainted, in some mea- 
sure, with the duties devolving 
on amember of a christian charch. 
He must examine himself to see 
whether he is a member of the 
body of Christ in truth, as well as 
be ready to give to every one that 
asketh him areason of the hope that 
isin him. He should make it an 
object of serious concern before 
God, that he may not join any 
corrupt and unscriptural church, 
and thus give his aid to any form 
of religion which that great and 
blessed God disapproves. Ex- 
ety must be avoided. It is 
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vain to look for perfection onearth, 
either in churches or individuals; 
but are we, therefore, to use no 
discretion; are we to act at ran- 
dom? Are we to confound all de- 
grees and distinctions of good and 
evil, and conclude, that there is 
no difference between one mode 
of church polity and another, 
worthy of our attention ; between 
popery and protestantism ; a na- 
tional church, and congregational 
churches; a worldly, pompous 
hierarchy, and a fraternal equa- 
lity; a loose-reined indiserimi- 
nate fellowship, and a select 
communion of saints ? This would 
be to discard the faculty of 
judgment, and to give oar- 
selves up to accident, or impos- 
ture, to inclination, to interest, or 
to indifference. Yet to such a 
result, so subversive of all pure 
and effectual profession of chris- 
tianity, it is to be feared, do the 
sentiments of modern times lead. 
Because a regard to church fel- 
lowship is not essential to the 
salvation of my soul, therefore I 
am at liberty either to disregard 
it altogether, or to adopt that 
profession which happens to suit 
best my humour or my interest. 
Every thing is beautiful in its 
place. It is admitted to be as 
preposterous, as it is hurtful, to 
make the subject of church fel- 
lowship the supreme and exclu- 
sive object of our regard. Our 
northern neighbours have taught 
us a lesson on this head. But on 
the other hand, who can dis- 
charge his duty to the Lord Christ, 
as it respects the social relation 
in religion, who is grossly igno- 
rant of the first principles of 
church fellowship, or who affects 
to treat the subject with levity 

and indifference? If, indeed, we 

have little or no light to guide us; 

if all is difficulty and uncertainty ; 

if every one is left to his own 

views, and his own devices, in 

this matter; then it is confessedby 

a thing indifferent and wnimpor- 


tant. Our own individual salva- 
tion is all we have to mind. So- 
cial religion may be attended to, or 
neglected, as it suits our conve- 
nienceorour inclination. If itbea 
duty, it is one of small importance, 
and any question about it deserves 
to be treated with coldness and 
neglect, as ministering strife rather 
than godly edifying. If I happen 
to live next to a popish chapel, it 
will suit my convenience much 
more to frequent it, and become 
a member of its congregation, 
than to go to a protestant chapel, 
whichis situated atan inconvenient 
distance. The gospel is preached 
where I attend, and as the chief 
points of difference relate to the 
constitution of the church, its au- 
thority, discipline, &c. these 
points being of minorimportance, 
I need not trouble myself to in- 
quire into them; but peaceably 
seek my own salvation. Such is 
the natural and lawful method of 
proceeding, if we are at liberty to 
treat this subject with indiffer- 
ence ; and there is no slight reason 
to think it would actually come to 
this issue, and all purity of reli- 
gious profession be destroyed. 
During the middle ages, men ge- 
nerally acquiesced in the senti- 
ment that it was wrong, or unne- 
cessary, or dangerous, to make 
any inquiries into the nature and 
duties of church fellowship. 
Hence the church became a mass 
of corruption; and so would it 
have continued, had not Luther 
and his associates inquired into 
the subject, and set it before the 
people in its true light. And what 
would have been the state of 
things in England at the present 
moment, had not the puritans, 
and the non-conformists, made it 
their busines to search the sacred 
records; in order to know the 
mind of Christ with regard to his 
church? The blood .of martyrs 
and reformers, was spilt in vain ; 
the confession of the 2000,: was 
an over nice scrupulosity ; andthe 
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privations, re roach, and oppres- 
sions, which dissenters have long 
endured, they most richly de- 
serve, if the scriptures have aban- 
doned us to indifference and un- 
certainty on: the point of church 
fellowship. 

Surely it can be no such indif- 
ferent matter to know what reli- 
gious authority we ought to obey, 
and what to reject; what is en- 
joined by God, and what is for- 
bidden, or left indifferent; what 
persons we should associate with 
in church fellowship, and from 
whom we should separate! In 
order to conduct ourselves pro- 
perly as christians, and as those 
who must give an account unto 
God, it is necessary that we gain 
as much light on these points as 
we can. It behoves the ministers 
of the church, to acquire a more 
intimate knowledge of these 
things, and to draw the attention 
of their hearers to them; seeing 
that so much depends on them, 
instrumentally, for the right ob- 
servance of the duties in question. 
But no private christian is en- 
tirely absolved from regard to 
them. His own profit, the welfare 
of his neighbours, and the glory of 


- Christ, as the law-giver, call aloud 


upon every one who loves the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, to 
consider how he may best advance 
the ends for which his church is 
instituted. And undoubtedly this 
cannot be accomplished, but by 
obedience to his revealed will. 
In these liberal days we are in 
danger of forgetting these things. 
It is to be feared some have al- 
ready forgotten them. It is de- 
lightful to see christians drawing 
together, and co-operating in all 
good purposes; but we shall pay 
dearly for our delight, if we begin 
to think lightly of the distinction 
between truth and error, purity 
and corruption, If the erection 
of liberal societies is the destruc- 
tion of church order; if there is 
tobe no other tie among chris- 
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tians than that of a benevolent 
society ; if the sacred institutions 
of Christ are to be slighted and 
contemned, through a false can- 
dour, there will be too great a 
sacrifice to liberality. In propor- 
tion as christians are drawn to- 
gether by extraneous ties, good in 
themselves, if not abused, there is 
need of being more watchful over 
their adherence to those ties 
which naturally and lawfully unite 
them. The operation of benevo- 
lent societies on the young, more 
especially, it is to be feared, will 
be to make them resolve church 
fellowship into membership of a 
benevolent society, and the con- 
sequences, unless checked, must 
be fatal to the cause of true reli- 
gion among us. 

In these remarks it is hoped no 
bigotry lurks; for it is freely con- 
fessed, that great advantage may 
be derived from mixing with fel- 
low. christians of different deno- 
minations, and borrowing from 
them whatever is excellent, what- 
ever appears to be more conform- 
able to the will of God, than the 
practice we follow. Were this 
done to the extent of which it is 
capable, it is evident many use- 
less and unscriptural distinctions 
would be done away, and the 
churches of Christ approach 
nearer to one model. Perhaps 
we may be allowed to hope, this 
will be the result of that inter- 
course, which now solargely sub- 
sists among us. But in the mean 
time the opposite danger is to be 
guarded against. Serious porrase 
are already too apt to neglect the 
duty of church fellowship, with- 
out any additional temptation. 

If we are protestants, we shall 
know that the traditions of the 
fathers, the decrees of councils, 
the authority of popes and princes 
are nothing in the questions, 
What is the church of Christ? 
Who should belong to it? What 
should be done in. it, and what 
is the model and standard by 
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‘which it is to be regulated? We 
shall say, with Chillingworth ;— 
“The Bible, the Bible only, is 
the religion of protestants.” He 
who studies the New Testament 
with humility, and diligence, and 
prayer, ‘will find out the chief and 
most important points relative to 
the church of Christ. Of this as- 
sertion, there is a pertinent proof 
in the instance of William Chureh- 
man, a poor cripple, who lived in 
Hampshire a few years ago, and 
who was accidentally visited by 
a minister, who has favoured the 
world with an account of his con- 
versations with him. The matter 
is really not so dark and uncer- 
tain, as indolent or interested 
ersons would have us imagine. 
hat is every christian’s duty, 
we should conclude, would be 
revealed with sufficient clearness 
for him to perceive. And an un- 
sophisticated mind, by the illu- 
mination of the spirit of God, will 
perceive it, But, alas, the minds 
of men are too often artfully be- 
wildered by the sleight and cun- 
ning craftiness of those who lie 
in wait to deceive. 

Tt may be, this paper will be 
read by some whom it may con- 
vinee of remissness in attention 
to the subject, and who may wish 
to repair their fault by a proper 
regard to it in future. They will 
begin their inquiries with prayer, 
and proceed, in the spirit of, hu- 
mility and dependance on divine 
aid, to an examination of the holy 
scriptures; and if they should 
need a scriptural help, they will 
find considerable assistance in a 
small volume, intitled, ‘« A Com- 
pendium of Social Religion, or 
the Nature and Constitution of 
Christian Churches ; by the late 
Daniel Turner, of Abingdon.” 
Every thing here is brought to 
the test of scripture, and the work 
is very luminously arranged. We 
do not pretend, that this, or any 
similar work, is to be relied on as 
an infallible guide, but we can 


[Junz, 


safely recommend it as a scrip- 
tural help. 

Trusting that the time will come 
when all the churches of Christ 
on earth will be found maintain- 
ing ‘‘ the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace ;” and that there 
will be yeta more pure and general 
exhibition of christian fellowship; 
we may conclude our remarks 
with supplications for this end. 
O Lord, the God of all peace and 
order in heaven and earth, thou 
hast wisely and unalterably im- 
pressed all creation with laws, 
which ensure the accomplishment 
of thy holy purposes; and thou 
hast not left thy church, redeem- 
ed by the blood of thine only be- 
gotten Son, without providing for 
its order and stability, amidst the 
machinations of its numerous and 
determined foes. As thou hast 
appointed Jesus, our Lord and 
Saviour, to be the head over all 
things to the church, and hast 
committed all authority to him, 
so may we bow with implicit re- 
verence and submission to all his 
commands, as well to those re- 
lating to our fellowship with each 
other on earth; as to those which 
concern our private and individual 


conduct. O spirit of truth and ° 


love, deign to inspire all true 
christians with an ardent desire 
to know and to do the will of 
Christ in all things ; and especi- 
ally give wisdom to the pastors 
of the church, “that they may 
know how they ought to behave 
themselves in the house of God.” 
Be pleased to draw the attention 
of all true converts, who are yet 
ignorant or remiss, to the duty of 
church fellowship; and replenish 
thy drooping churches with thine 
abundant grace, while “ many 
are added to them daily of such 
as shall be saved.” Pour forth 
on all true christians, and all true 
churches of Christ, the spirit of 
love and forbearance, and con- 
cord; and by this may the world 
be convinced of the trath and ex- 
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cellence of our divine religion, 
till at length “ every knee shall 
bow to the King of kings,” our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and his benign and righteous 
sceptre be swayed over the whole 
earth. THEOLOGUS. 
PPI PR 
MISCELLANEA. 

Wuart Alexander is reported to 
have said respecting two of his 
friends, applies most aptly to the 
dispositions and characters of our 
Lord’s two disciples, Peter and 
John. The one, said the Grecian 
conqueror, loves Alerander, the 
other loves the King. Of Peter 
we may say with truth, he greatly 
loved the Messiah ; but John loved 
Jesus. The former loved him on 
account of the glory of his enter- 
prise as the expected deliverer of 
his people; the latter loved him 
on account of his own lovely and 
‘amiablé character. Our Lord re- 
marked the different dispositions 
of his apostles. To Peter he com- 
mitted his church, but to John he 
commended his mother. 





Is not Mr. B. a deep preacher, 
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bell, of Aberdeen? Eh! 
the Doctor, smiling, I will tell 
you a story, Sir. When I was a 
boy I was amusing myself, with 
some other boys,in a pool. Some 
of them were going further in 
than I was disposed to go, and I 
was frightened. To a man who 
was passing by, I called out, “ Is 
this pool deep ?”—‘‘ No, man,” 
replied he, ‘it is only muddy.” 
There is such a thing as preach- 
ing the deep things of God, which 
will neither be understood nor 
relished by the natural man. But 
it is very possible to preach the 
plain truths of the gospel, in a 
language and style, which at 
once clothe them with mystery, 
and expose them to ridicule. It 
ought never to be forgotten that 
the gospel is a revelation; and 
that it is by manifestation of the 
truth, that the preacher is to com- 
mend himself to every man’s con- 
science. I have heard of a mi- 
nister discussing the unrevealed 
glories of Christ. This may be 
deep preaching. I am sure it must 
be very nonsensical and unpro- 
fitable. SELECTOR. 





said a friend to the late Dr. Camp- 
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A Ready Reply, or a Convincing and Con- 
clusive Confutation of Calvinism. By a 
C of the Church of England, 
Whittemore, Paternoster-Row. 

Ir is the aim of the writer of this vo- 

lume to show that there is not only a 

great schism in the established church 

upon the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration, and other doctrines denominated 

Calvinistic, but that the opposite parties 

are ing to open warfare, and are 

throwing aside all respect and deference 
for each other’s persons and sentiments. 

We fear that he has succeeded but too 

well in his attempt. What may be the 

issue of this contention we will not con- 

— One consequence seems to be 

imperiously demanded, namely, a revi- 
sion of the articles and services of the 
church. _ How conscientious men, not 

Calvinists, can subscribe the articles, 

and conform to the liturgy; or how they 

who deny baptismal regeneration, can 
use the form ordered by the book of 


common prayer, are difficulties and 
inconsistencies, which we are not called 
upon either to solve or to réconcile. 

Our author professes to be a clergy- 
man of the church of England, and an 
enemy to the Calvinists, but we are in- 
clined to consider the entire title of the 
book before us as an evidence of that 
severe satirical spirit which pervades 
the volume. It is, in reality, an able 
defence of the Calvinistic doctrines, 
and bears with peculiar severity upon 
those who oppose these doctrines in the 
established church. In an introduc- 
tory letter to Mr, Mathias, our author 
thus expresses himself: — 

* You Calvinists say, that neither the lives nor 
doctrines of us your ‘ persecuted’ brethren, as 
g00d Dr. Mant most pathetically calls-us, are re- 
concileabie to the sanctity of our profession, or 
to the truth of the Holy Scriptures. With re- 
spect to our lives, no man can deny, that, in 
luany instances, we tend to nromote the welfare 
of society in the most eminent and conspicuous 
Manner. Are there no claracters, high in dig- 
nity and rank, who have set to all tae clergy the 
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which it is to be regulated? We 
shall say, with Chillingworth ;— 
“The Bible, the Bible only, is 
the religion of protestants.” He 
who studies the New Testament 
with humility, and diligence, and 
prayer, ‘will find out the chief and 
most important points relative to 
the church of Christ. Of this as- 
sertion, there is a pertinent proof 
in the instance of William Chureh- 
man, a poor cripple, who lived in 
Hampshire a few years ago, and 
who was accidentally visited by 
a minister, who has favoured the 
world with an account of his con- 
versations with him. The matter 
is really not so dark and uncer- 
tain, as indolent or interested 

rsons would have us imagine. 

hat is every christian’s duty, 
we should conclude, would be 
revealed with sufficient clearness 
for him to perceive. And an un- 
sophisticated mind, by the illu- 
mination of the spirit of God, will 
perceive it. But, alas, the minds 
of men are too often artfully be- 
wildered by the sleight and cun- 
ning craftiness of those who lie 
in wait to deceive. 

Tt may be, this paper will be 
read by some whom it may con- 
vinee of remissness in attention 
to the subject, and who may wish 
to repair their fault by a proper 
regard to it in future. They will 
begin their inquiries with prayer, 
and proceed, in the spirit of, hu- 
mility and dependance on divine 
aid, to an examination of the holy 
scriptures; and if they should 
need a scriptural help, they will 
find considerable assistance in a 
small volume, intitled, ‘‘ A Com- 
pendium of Social Religion, or 
the Nature and Constitution of 
Christian Churches ; by the late 
Daniel Turner, of Abingdon.” 
Every thing here is brought to 
the test of scripture, and the work 
is very luminously arranged. We 
do not pretend, that tuis, or any 
similar work, is to be relied on as 
an infallible guide, but we can 
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safely recommend it as a scrip- 
tural help. 

Trusting that the time will come 
when all the churches of Christ 
on earth will be found maintain- 
ing ‘‘ the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace ;” and that there 
will be yeta more pure and general 
exhibition of christian fellowship; 
we may conclude our remarks 
with supplications for this end. 
O Lord, the God of all peace and 
order in heaven and earth, thou 
hast wisely and unalterably im- 
pressed all creation with laws, 
which ensure the accomplishment 
of thy holy purposes; and thou 
hast not left thy church, redeem- 
ed by the blood of thine only be- 
gotten Son, without providing for 
its order and stability, amidst the 
machinations of its numerous and 
determined foes. As thou hast 
appointed Jesus, our Lord and 
Saviour, to be the head over all 
things to the church, and hast 
committed all authority to him, 
so may we bow with implicit re- 
verence and submission to all his 
commands, as well to those re- 
lating to our fellowship with each 
other on earth; as to those which 
concern our private and individual 


conduct. O spirit of truth and ° 


love, deign to inspire all true 
christians with an ardent desire 
to know and to do the will of 
Christ in all things ; and especi- 
ally give wisdom to the pastors 
of the church, “‘that they may 
know how they ought to behave 
themselves in the house of God.” 
Be pleased to draw the attention 
of all true converts, who are yet 
ignorant or remiss, to the duty of 
church fellowship; and replenish 
thy drooping churches with thine 
abundant grace, while “ many 
are added to them daily of such 
as shall be saved.” Pour forth 
on all true christians, and all true 
churches of Christ, the spirit of 
love and forbearance, and con- 
cord; and by this may the world 
be convinced of the truth and ex- 
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eellence of our divine religion, 
till at length “ every knee shall 
bow to the King of kings,” our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and his benign and righteous 
sceptre be swayed over the whole 


THEOLOGUS. 
PPI PR 

MISCELLANEA. 
Wuart Alexander is reported to 
have said respecting two of his 
friends, applies most aptly to the 
dispositions and characters of our 
Lord’s two disciples, Peter and 
John. The one, said the Grecian 
conqueror, loves Alexander, the 
other loves the King. Of Peter 
we may say with truth, he greatly 
loved the Messiah ; but John loved 
Jesus. The former loved him on 
account of the glory of his enter- 
prise as the expected deliverer of 
his people; the latter loved him 
on account of his own lovely and 
‘amiablé character. Our Lord re- 
marked the different dispositions 
of his apostles. To Peter he com- 
mitted his church, but to John he 
commended his mother. 


earth. 


Is not Mr. B. a deep preacher, 
said a friend to the late Dr. Camp- 


Review of Books. 





bell, of Aberdeen? Eh! ; 
the Doctor, smiling, I will tell 
you a story, Sir. When I wasa 
boy I was amusing myself, with 
some other boys,in a pool. Some 
of them were going further in 
than I was disposed to go, and I 
was frightened. To a man who 
was passing by, I called out, “ Is 
this pool deep ?”—‘ No, man,” 
replied he, ‘it is only muddy.” 
There is such a thing as preach- 
ing the deep things of God, which 
will neither be understood nor 
relished by the natural man. But 
it is very possible to preach the 
plain truths of the gospel, in a 
language and style, which at 
once clothe them with mystery, 
and expose them to ridicule. It 
ought never to be forgotten that 
the gospel is a revelation; and 
that it is by manifestation of the 
truth, that the preacher is to com- 
mend himself to every man’s con- 
science. I have heard of a mi- 
nister discussing the unrevealed 
glories of Christ. This may be 
deep preaching. I am sure it must 
be very nonsensical and unpro- 
fitable. SELECTOR. 
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A Ready Reply, or a Convincing and Con- 
clusive Confutation of Calvinism. By a 
Clergyman of the Church of England, 
Whittemore, Paternoster-Row, 

It is the aim of the writer of this vo- 

lume to show that there is not only a 

great schism in the established church 

upon the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration, and other doctrines denominated 

Calvinistic, but that the opposite parties 

are proceeding to open warfare, and are 

throwing aside all respect and deference 
for each other’s persons and sentiments. 

We fear that he has succeeded but too 

well in his attempt. What may be the 

issue of this contention we will not con- 

—- One consequence seems to be 

mperiously demanded, namely, a revi- 

sion of the articles and services of the 
church. _ How conscientious men, not 

Calvinists, can subscribe the articles, 

and conform to the liturgy; or how they 

who deny baptismal regeneration, can 
use the form ordered by the book of 


common prayer, are difficulties and 
inconsistencies, which we are not called 
upon either to solve or to réconcile. 

Our author professes to be a clergy- 
man of the church of England, and an 
enemy to the Calvinists, but we are in- 
clined to consider the entire title of the 
book before us as an evidence of that 
severe satirical spirit which pervades 
the volume. It is, in reality, an able 
defence of the Calvinistic doctrines, 
and bears with peculiar severity upon 
those who oppose these doctrines in the 
established church. In an introduc- 
tory letter to Mr. Mathias, our author 
thus expresses himself: — 

“ You Calvinists say, that neither the lives nor 
doctrines of us your ‘ persecuted’ brethren, as 
good Dr. Mant most pathetically calls -us, are re- 
concileabie to the sanctity of our profession, or 
to the truth of the Holy Scriptares. With re- 
spect to our lives, no man can deny, that, in 
many instances, we tend to promote the welfare 
of society in the most eminent and couspicuous 
Manner. Are there no characters, high in dig- 
nity and rank, who have set to all the clergy the 
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charch, must prove this principle 
} orthodoxy. Fortunately, nothing 
; we can cut down this principle 
w; for while the Calvinist would 
lent and well-disposed eountry- 
amiable rl 
nce of condemnation, we have one 
word which acts as a talisman, like ‘Open 
7 and delivers them, at once, ‘ into the 
liberty of the children of God.’ What 
it? What but our excellent old friend, ‘ Bap- 
tismal R nm!’ We allew, men are born in 
sin: we allow they are, by nature, children of 


BEEEE 
rE: 
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that saved us s0 much trouble about original sin, 
they ‘are ately translated from the curse, 
of Adam to the grace of Christ; the. original 


guilt which they brought into the world is mys- 
washed away ; and they obtain forgiveness 
the actual sins which they may themselves 
have committed; they bet ol near gy to God ; 
partakers of the Holy G ; and heirs of eter- 
nal bappiness.””* p. 67—69. 
‘That there does exist in the world a 
vast preponderance of moral depravity, 
is established by the concurrent testi- 
mony of mankind. But why God has 
permitted so muth evil to abound, why 
the human heart is so deceitful and des- 
perately wicked, are inquiries beyond 
our comprehension. We confess it to 
be an awful mystery, the cause we can- 
not trace, the effects we dare not deny. 
Of ourselves we are unable and unwil- 
ling to do any good, and if our hearts 
are turned to God, and if our wills and 


ze 


salvation, it is owing to the free and 
sovereign grace of God. 


This vile doctrine is the winding up of Cal- 
system is incomplete without it ; 


more than any 

ibverts, at one single blow, every possi- 
sible claim in one man to any superiority over 
another, and makes it appear that all our moral 
virtues and religious exercises, so far from help- 
to save us, will net-even. recommend 

to’ God’s favour, or even to his notice; but 
holiest man must ‘ stoop to 


Erg 
if 


f 


Spetins how we deny ie ; a 
‘repre, Baan Cuma Pate 
phy, and 3? ps 137, 138. 

- The latter part of this volume, denomi- 


* Refutation of Calvinism, p. 83. 
+ Refutation of Calvinism, p, 173, 
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nated “ Teropaideia, or the true method 
of instructing the clergy of the esta- 
i church, so as to 
against the assaults of all its 
commences with a letter addressed to 
the parents of young gentlemen intended 


for the ministry. In this letter, with just 
severity, our author, by i 
a strict attention to all the fashiona! 


accomplishments and amusements of the 
wer as the igek nae ago 
win patrons, an in preferments, 

we imagine, hold up to merited ridicule 
and.contempt all those (alas, that there 
should be any) who, after solemnlydecilar- 
ing that they are led by the Holy Ghost, 
are,by men claiming apostolic succession, 
ordained to the sacred work of the gospel. 
The second letter is inscribed to yo 
gentlemen intended for the ministry. 


lad.’ I su 
well, sing with some skill and taste, play cards, 
and small plays, and games, with ja t, wit, 
and activity ; ride a steep 
and dexterity: and that you do not forget 
your prayers night and morning. 
are very good; but, like most other graces and 
virtues, they depend on their 

it, and even for retention ; you should 
endeavour, therefore, as much as possible, to 
court all opportunities of exercising 


P 
of the world. Nothing is more 
that primitive unsuspecting of 
ter, which the Calvinists say a minister ought to 
possess; a man, gui a du mende, is the only 
man for the church; therefore, my dear fellow, 
let the world be your study. Of course, you need 
not torment yourself about your college studies, 
farther than just to endeavour to pass the 
sary probations.—Your first object ought to be to 
introductions into the first circles; and your 
study ought to be how to prepare yourself for 


: 


the association. Therefore, instead of your non- 
sensical logics, and matics, y- 
sics, and dead , do you read those 


they onght 

to be, (for we all know that) but as they are; 

and while your tutors are endeavouring te bother 

themselves and their pupils with a long-winded 
that Homo nimal 


peruse; read it with attention ; and, i 


confin: 
books w nature is not, you ought to 
go out into the world, and frequent all 
places of resott where human nature is. 
will find it accordingly at Play houses, Opera 

houses, Eating houses, Drinking 


Pp. 192—194. 

The third letter is devoted to dashing, 
merry parsons; and as many of our rea- 
ders may be at a loss to know what is 
meant by such epithets, when applied 
to christian ministers, we are under 
the necessity of presenting the following 
eT 

2 


rve it 
» 


yourself to your chambers, to pore over. 
human 


® 
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wish we could award it our seamed 
fied approbation; but critical fidelity 
obliges us, however reluctantly, to say, 
that it is capable of great improve- 
ment, in point of arrangement, illus- 
tration, and composition, We have 
marked, in reading it, a few ambiguities, 
redundancies, digressions, ill chosen 
epithets, and unhappy collocations of 
homely and elegant phrases, Of the 
ription, page 3. we were ready to 
im, “ Htc non erat his locus.” 


Locke, 
Reid, and Stewart, may have, they have 
rather a grotesque appearance, when 
i of a-sermon ; 
and ‘the length of be discussion de- 
stroys the symmetry of the discourse. 
From the knowledge we have of the 
excellent author, and from his evident 
acquaintance with the chaste models of 
potulbpenniel je: teddiare 
cients, we he cou’ ve 
furnished a discourse less liable to re- 
ion. We are convinced it must 
been drawn up in haste, and had 


not the advan of correction as it 
passed throu press. And should 
another edi be called for, we feel 


assured that the author will see it neces- 
sary to make several corrections ; and 
that if he does not admit the whole of 
Luther’s rule, (see note, page 36.) which 
[eae see no just reason to discard, at 
‘he will retain the “ simpliciter.” 

After these go sero which, 
though apparently v rative, are 
made with perfect goolwilt, we turn 
with readiness to a more pleasant part 
of, our duty, to point outa few of the 
excellencies of this discourse. The fel- 
lowing character of the pious Watts, as 
a metaphysical writer, is drawn up with 


ng y; and asa 
attempt is made to vi 





jicate it from the 


charge of desertion from the side of 
orthodoxy. 
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Lately, indeed, some, the 
very first and loudest to disclaim autho’ 
Matters of opinion, have attempted, from 
verbal refinements, and his 


trast between such, and a certain class 
who pride themselves on apostolic de- 
scent, while they totally disregard 
apostolic duties. 

< successors of the aposties! Who are ye? To 
ee aa While many, aspiring to 
titles 


emoluments, to which apostolic 
for the di 
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The following advice tendered to the 
hearers of the gospel demands their 
serious consideration. 
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sin, and adding the guilt of a 
all their other crimes,—we give 
upon them the whole tide of a 
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they should, notwithstanding, exhibit the weak- 

nessés of our common humanity,—which they 

May not themselves perceive; or, perceiving, 
to 
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merriment, or of grave and ind’ reproach ; 
beware of indulging cruel su: which may 
your own comfort; beware of generating 
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“ Consciences of our hearers, where are ye? 
Where are ye, who anticipate, and, as the vice- 
afford a the 


of 

decision of your Judge? We summon you 
to the high tribunal of heaven! Sinners! 
you feel—for a moment 
ministers will consti- 
you may safely retreat 
? Oh! what Pa 
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Hall's Reply to Kinghorn. 
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Robert Hall, M. A. Button and Son, 
Paternoster Row. 
(Continued from page 270,) 
Tus work is divided into three parts, 
In Part I., Mr. Hall proceeds at once to 
the fundamental principle of the whole 
discussion ; or the supposed necessa 
connexion between the itive ins 
tutes of christianity examined. The first 
chapter contains eral remarks on 
Mr. Kinghorn’s sta nt of the con- 
troversy. Here he detects much — 
try in his opponent, and most candidly 
and perspicuously states the ground on 
which pedobaptists are tobe received, 
that is, as persons unbaptised. Hence he 
proceeds to show, that there is no such 
necessary connexion, as the strict bap- 
tists wish to maintain, between the two 
ehristian ordinances. To prove sucha 
connexion, he observes, two methods 
may be pursued : Ist, to show that there 
is an inherent and intrinsic dependance ; 
or, 2ndly, to make it appear, that they 
are connected by positive law. After re- 
marking, that in ritual observances it is 
seldom, if ever, possible to discover such 
an inherent connexion, and that in the 
resent controversy, it will probably not 

attempted, he says ; 

“ If the advocates of exclusive communion 
succeed, it must be iu the last of these methods; 
it must be by proving, from express declarations 
of Scripture, that baptism is an invariable and 
essential pre-requisite to communion. A Jew 
would have found no difficulty in eetablishing this 
fact respecting circumcision and the passover : 
he would have immediately pointed to the book 
of Exodus, where we find an express prohibition 
of an uncircumcised person from partaking of 
the paschal lamb. Let some similar evidence 
be adduced on the present subject,—let some 
declaration from Scripture be exhibited, which 
distinctly prohibits the be wig soon of Se Lense 
Supper, by an on, who, from a misconce 
ties of S waare; | ited thé 4] 


its nature, hes om 
ceremony, and the controversy will be at rest.” . 
p- 13, 14. 


Now this attempt Mr. Kinghorn has 
actually made ; and to examine his suc- 
cess, is the subject of the second chapter 
of the present treatise. He endeavours 
to establish the connexion from the 
apostolic commission, and from _primi- 
tive precedent. Mr. Hall most suffi- 
ciently shows, that as the apostolic com- 


“ Our opponents will reply, that though in the 
with the prisntt » pektorn. pet tt aiaaes tn 

ve i 
a aa oo receive the unbaptised to our com- 


munion, which was not done in moheoae 
age. To this we reply, that at that period 
good men entertained a do! na 






as a Christian,—that a new state 


te 
of things has arisen, iu which, from a variety 
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of causes, the doctrine of baptism has been in- 
yolved in obscurity,—that some of the best of 


a different prcseerenen ¢ on the lan- 


to Kinghorn. 


_ 
-at every turn ; but when he expects the writer 
advance forward, and press the fearful conse- 
quence, he turns ‘aside, and is afraid to posh his 
to its proper issue. Se in bith, 





men put 
guage of scripture, on this subject, fro’ 
and that it presumption to claim the 
oasiiiasens with the Apostles, and to treat 
those who differ from us on the sense of scrip- 
oe oe they avowedly opposed themselves 

»lic authority. To misinterpret is surely 

not the same thing as wilfully to contradict: and 
 preigl ag we nt we may be pe the conmneinent 
our own inter; » to place such as are 
incapable of recelrng it, on the same level with 
those who withstood posties, differs little, if 


at all, from the claim ot inpallibatiny. ” p. 19, 20. 
- The justice of their ing, founded on 
Cana wa of apostol: ecedent, is perfectly 


with its poe red ng Upon the supposi- 
jo ay a professor of Christianity in the times 
of the Apostles, had scrupled the admission of 
adult baptism, could he, we would ask, in the 
circumstances then existing, have been consider- 
ed asa man, or a genuine convert? The 
iy will unquestionably be, no. ‘He,’ said St. 

* who is of God heareth us: he who hear- 
not us,is not of God: hereby ye know the 

of trath, and spirit of error.” 

**In this case, then, it is admitted that the 
timple fact of rejecting adult baptism would 
have been sufficient to have set aside a pretension 
to the Christian character. 1s it sufficient now ? 
Are the Pedebaptists to be universally considered 
as bad men, or at least as persons whose Chris- 
tianity is deubtfal? Nothing more distant from 

sentiments of vur opponents. Where 


Ea 


the ty! opposite desc ing 
that because the Apostles would have refused 
commun ad to an unbaptised a a atime 
wiien it is acknowledged that none but false _ 
fessors co sid remain in that state, it is our uty 
to rofaee | it rs some of the most excellent of the 
earth, mérely on account of the absence of that 
ceremony?” p. 21—28. 

Mr. Kinghorn, in one of the most la- 
boured portions of his work, had endea- 
voured to show, that, as eredible pro- 
fession was anciently essential to com- 
munion, it must be so still, and as bap- 
tism (in the baptists’ interpretation of 
the rite) was essential to that profession, 
it must be so still; consequently, adult 
ee. by immersion, essential to 

union. There was some show of 
jogical acuteness in the peewee of 
this argument, liable to i the 
unwary and superficial. But Mr. Hall, 
in the following powerful passage, 
most successfully exposes the principle 
of this reasoning : 

“*it would be trifling with the readet’s pa- 
pa eres feiols greet of a position so evident 

from scripture, as connexion 
betwixt a geuuine of Christ, and fature 
scaeeenmneticae bere 
for strict communion, hey turns on the prin- 
ciple that ‘ ba the term of entiation 
profession 


AH 


ptism is 
? Who can fail to peremay. nt 
is true, the 

principles, cut off from the hope of eternal 
eis is confined to ourselves? Awa 

of our Saviour and his Apostles 


but dares not bring forth ; he shrinks fi 

sight of is own 

at the very point pevgenr. Sotmest the full mcs he secs 
of his speculations, and more than once saggests 
hints in the form of questions which possess no 
meaning, but on the supposition of tha dismal 
conclusion to which his hypothesis Conducts 
him.” p. 36, 37. 

After a very able discussion of the 
inconsistency 0 making baptism a term 
of communion, and yet admitting that 
pzdobaptists are real christians, and 
aftershowing, at great length, the fallacy 
of Mr. Kinghorn’s.attempt to place pe- 
dobaptists in the same predicament as 
those would have been in, who had con- 
tnmaciously rejected the baptism prac- 
tised by the apostles, he exhibits, i in the 
following spirited passage, the dilemma 
to which his adversary is reduced : 

“* The advocates of the restrictive system must 
change their ground; they ust either go for- 
wards, or back . They bave already con- 
ceded so much to the members of other deno- 
minations, that if they would preserve the least 
show of consistency, they must either concede 
more, or withdraw what they have granted. They 
have most unreasonably and capriciously stopped 
and fixed encampment where no oat 
before ever thought of staying for a moment. 
They have already made such near approaches 


to the great body of those whom we deem unbap. 
rable dis- 


tised, as places them at an unmeasn 
tance from the letter of the a lic precedent, 
though in perfect harmony with its spirit ; while 


they preposterously cling to that letter, as the 
reason for refusing to go an -T 
remain immovable (to change the figure) not 
because they rest on any solid basis, but because 

they are ded betwixt the love of the bre- 
thren, and the remains of intolerance ; just as 
Mahomet’s tomb is said to hang betwixt two 
magnets uf equal powers, placed in opposite di- 
rections.” p. 80, 81. 


Again, at page 91, he says; 

“ Whatever degree of prejudice or inattention 
we may be disposed to impute to some of the 
advocates of infant Sotho, it would be the 
highest iujustice to comprehend them ail under 
the same censure. There are those no doubt, who, 
without adopting our views, have exercised as 
much thought, and exerted as much impartiality 
on the subject, as our observation authorises us 
to expect om the brightest specimens of human 
nature: nay, this author admits that ‘ it is pos- 
sible they may be some of the most exalted cha- 
racters in point of piety.’”* But it surely cannot 
be dou that they say merit this encomium, 
are as in the! 
fant, as we in the tae th of adult bap- 
tism ; and as they are, by the very supposition 


os. 
pure intention of pleasing and 
we still conceiv Sen Gaemebat ardiains 
which we a gy oe must bé as- 
cribed merely to and the opus 
operatum returns ini its fall $ full forse. This however 
is too faint a statement. It returns in a form 
more aggravated ; for the Papist only contends 
fur a mysterious union betwixt the outward rite 
and the inward grace, to which the regenerating 
influence is immediately ascribed, and from 
which it is considered as ; wi 


. 
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-Papist exalts ! of 
Teughen to an uawarrantable height, witbeet de 
; the system 
of my opponeut does both.” p. 91, 92. 

These extracts will afford a brief view 
of the manner in which Mr. Hall has 
conducted the first and principal part 
of the discussion. ‘The second part of 
his volame contains lengthened replies 
to several collateral topics which Mr. 
Kinghorn has introduced ; and though, 
after the able examination the funda- 
mental principles had received in the 
first part, they do not add very materi- 
ally to the strength of the main argu- 
ments, yet there are passages of great 
beauty and energy, exhibiting the ex- 
quisite discrimination of the author’s 
mind. The following is but one speci- 
men, from many, that might be selected 
of equal excellence : 


Maa wewror Pevdoc, the radical fallacy of 


in enforcing their interpreta- 

tion of the baptismal rite ; secondly, by 
on Masry: 0 Wes Porteian of the opus 
to themselves’ the pa a tion 
of The Church. ‘The last chapter of the 
second part exposes the impropriety of 
the principles 


i iency of Mr. 
the principal arguments 


’s.reply to 


mixed com- 
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mnnion. The first of these arguments 
was founded on the scriptural injunc. 
tion of mutual forbearance and brother- 
ly love. This part of his argument is 
conducted with great skill, and is as 
completely successfulas the most ardent 
advocate could wish. Chapter ix. is 
on the injustice of excluding Pedo- 
baptists considered as a punishment, 
Chapter x. on the contrariety of the 
maxims and sentiments of the advocates 
of strict communion, to those which pre. 
vailed in the early ages. 

We are under the necessity of passing 
over these chapters, which are replete 
with acute reasoning, and which exhibit 
the most consummate adroitness in de- 
molishing the objection of his opponent, 
to introduce a very few extracts from 
the last chapter. The following is a pas- 
Sage of great interest and importance 
in the present day. 

“* If the religion of Christ ever resumes ber 
ancient lustre, and we are assured by the highest 

i will, it must be by wine 
which, considered as a social institution, 
founded. We must go back ~s simplicii 


the first eges—we must learn 
» for a religion of 
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nothing be more fallacious; unless it be 
Cee ey ta aeewk ike exempaion from the 


loosened from every tie, on purpose 
it may be at liberty to ‘ follow the Lord whither- 
soever he goeth.’” p. 255, 256. 

U the superior purity of strict 
lige churches, and the uniformity of 
sentiment they exhibit, he remarks :— 

“ Our opponents will probably remind us of 


the unanimity which will prevail on this 
subject (in our apprehension) in the heavenly 
= But when will this unanimity take place 
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tensions to purity, in the discipline and economy 
of their churches ; we only admire their modesty 
in nat insisting on their loftiest and sublimest dis- 


He concludes the volume with im- 
pressive reference to that period, when 
truth shall prevail over sophistry and 

judice; and in reviewiug his own 
as intended to advance that 
period, he says ; 
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The Principles of Lord Bacon's Philosophy, §c. 327 


might be justly attributed to the author 
of the subsequent discourses On War, 
—On the Present Crisis, —On the Chris- 
tian Ministry, &c. and whatever tender- 
ness of re us sentiment, and exqui- 
siteness of discrimination - 
through the Sermon on the th of 
the Princess ; all these in their most 
efficient proportions, and in their utmost 
maturity of cultivation, appear here. 
In the midst of the lowliness of its com- 
petitor’s preteusions,the whole perform- 
ance looks like a majestic mountain ;— 
strength is personified in its base, beauty 
cevers its surface, and glory rests upon 
its summit: while from every side we 
seem to look down upon the ho 

and abject depression of the vale. re 
are no irregularities, no weak or ill-pro- 
tected points, no failures in the execu- 
tion of any of the original and migh 
conceptions which existed in the author’s 
mind. The whole treatise teems with 
the most elegant,and the most profound 
thinking. It presents to the mind the 
image of universal vigour combined 
with universal beauty. We do not 
mean that this volume is decked out 


ders who peruse Mr. Hall’s a 
only to discover eloquent or sp! 
passages, will here find them so abun- 
dant as in some other of his 


for us to augur ; but we should ume, 
they will never more be thought of, ex- 
—s we must always, by association, 

of the dark misty cloud, on which 
we have seen the sun ribe the. bow, 
peg, both the majesty and beauty 
of light. ‘ 


poe Se oog eo rahe 
countenanced by the Scriptures. 
In a« Letter to W. Hi Esq. ten 


Edinburgh, Black. London, 
Duncan, 


paliscophy.e moral as weil as physical 
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science, has of late become re com- 
mon. The most sincere and devoted 
friends of ecclesiastical establishments, 
ought to have no objections to a trial of 
their stability, by appfying this test. 
The anonymous writer of this letter 
makes the attempt in a manly, candid, 
and dispassionate manner. If there is 
a fallacy in his reasonings, we should be 
extremely happy to see it plainly point- 
ed out, and a refutation of it attempt- 
ed in the true Baconian style. 

The writer assumes, as the basis of 
his reasonings, the following proposi- 
tions :—‘‘ That christianity is a revela- 
tion from God ;—that, as such, I must 
take as it stands,—must implicitly 
acquiesce in its doctrines, and sub- 
mit to its precepts, and receive its 
own account of the way in which it is 
to be supported and propagated in the 
world.” This excludes from his dis- 
cusssions all inquiry, as to the expe- 
diency of a government ing re- 
ligion as an engine of state. He has 
only to do with Christianity, and what 
it says respecting itself. He then 
states the distinction between force and 
persuasion, and shows that, the former 
is the peculiar province of the magis- 
trate, and the latter of religion. 
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may be raised, it is certainly the com. 
munity at large, which sustains the bur. 
den. And it might be a fair question 
in political economy, as well as.a ques- 
tion of religion, ought a whole country 
to be taxed to support the teachers of 
one sect? 

After having defined his subject, he 
endeavours to show, that all the princi- 
ples and precepts of the New Testa- 
ment, are adverse to every thing ap- 
proaching to coercion, in regard to the 
religion of tle gospel. He quotes John 
xviii. 36. Rom. xiv. 17. Gal. vi. 6. and 
reasons on these pas with great 
cogency. Towards the conclusion of 
this part of the argument he remarks : 

“ Let no beneficed clergymen, then, suppost 
for a moment, that a conscientious dissenter. 


feels the smallest stirrings of envy, when he 
status in society, 


Having adduced some other reason- 
ings in support of his views, and noticed 
the only plausible objection to them, 
drawn from the state of things during 
the Jewish theocracy, which he con< 
siders quite irrelevant to the ques- 
tion respecting Christ's kingdom, he 
concludes some ral remarks, 
and a tulation of his argument. 
On the whole, we are much pleased 
with this small performance, ae 
regret that the author has not 
ed his Pe gg pe pst sala 3 to 
greater length. To our young friends 
in the dissenting churches, we warmly 
recommend it; it is classical in its 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


De ee ee 
I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 
earnestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and in- 
formation relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


Present State of Dissenters in BERK- 
SHIRE, with some Historical Notices. 
BERKSHIRE. 

(Continued from puge 273.) 
AsinGcpon, as has been already stated, 
is the county town of the western di- 
vision, in which the Assizes are held al- 
ternately with Reading. Henry Lanc- 
LEY, D.D., who was ejected for non- 
conformity from the Mastership of Pem- 
broke - College, Oxford, afterwards re- 
sided at Tubney, where he taught aca- 
demical learning, and preached fre- 
wently in private at Abingdon. He 

died September the 10th, 1679. 

Mr. Wittiam Reeves, B,A., who 
was ejected from Risborough, in Buck- 
i ire, also preached much at 

ingdon ; of whom it is recorded, that 
anattempt was once mae to convict 
him of treasonable words, in a sermon 
on Psalm ii. 1.; but that upon the trial 
he was acquitted. He died in 1683. 
Mr. Samust Bower, who was ejected 

Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, and be- 
came the first pastor of the dissenting 

tion at Northampton, which 
was afterwards under the care of tlfe 
celebrated Dr. Doddridge, is also stated 
to have removed from thence to Abing- 
don, and died there in 1701. 

The present independent meeting- 
house was built in the year 1700. There 
is atradition in the town, that the main 
pillars of Abingdon meeting were the 
masts of the ship in which William, 
Prince of Orange, came to England’; 
but whether this tradition is well found- 
ed, we have not had the means of as- 
certaining. The first regular pastor of 
the independent congregation at Abing- 
don, is supposed to have been the Rev. 
Tuomas Moore. To him succeeded 
GeorceBenson, D.D., who was chosen 
— of the congregation, then pres- 

yterian, in the year 1723, and was or- 
dained by Dr. Calamy, and five others, 
on the 27th of March, of that year. He 
continued his ministry bere for nearly 
seven years, and studied diligently ; but, 
in 1729, having renounced the Calvi- 
nistie doctrine, and embraced Armi- 
nian tenets, he removed to London. 
Dr. Benson was succeeded by Mr. 
SakinNzR Smits, son of Jeremiah Smith. 
His ministry was very popular, and the 
was gteatly crowded under. it. 

. Smith died in the year 1748. After 
him came the Rev. Joun Moorg, who 
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- life, 


died in Abingdon, in 1774. He is stated 
to have beena very wide Baxterian in 
sentiment. The congregation appears 
to have declined greatly while under 
his charge. In the latter years of his 
he had the assistance of Mr. 
Tuomas MorGan, who also succeeded 
him, and occupied the pulpit about four 
years. He removed to London, being 
an Arian in sentiment ; as was his im- 
mediate successor, Mr Kircup, whose 
residence at Abingdon was of very 
short continuance. In the year 1779, 
Mr. J. Lake, from the Academy at 
Homerton, was ordained over the con- 
gregation; the interest being at that 
time very low. Mr. Lake continued but 
five years, and then removed to Ply- 
mouth Dock. The Rev. WiLt1aAmM 
THRESUER succeeded him in the 
1784, and commenced a useful and ac- 
ceptable ministry, which continued 
during twenty-two years, till his death, 
on the 6th of November, 1806. Mr. 
Thresher greatly promoted the spread 
of the gospel in the neigbouring vil- 
lages. He was‘succeeded on the 5th 
of July, 1807, by the Rev. Wittiam 
Wikins, the present pastor of the in- 
dependent congregation at Abingdon. 

e Baptist interest in Abingdon a; 
pears to be of nearly equal antiquity 
with the Independent. there is men- 
tion of a Mr, Henry Forry, a Baptist, 
and a member of Mr. Jessey’s congrega- 
tion, who was imprisoned twelve years 
at Exeter, and died in the year 1692; 
and it is supposed, that he was the 
founder of the Baptist interest in this 
place. The meeting-house was_ built in 
the he ad [tis worthy of notice, that 
the Independent, Baptist, and Quaker’s 
meeting-houses in Abingdon were all 
erected in the same year. In 1748, 
Mr. Danret TcRNeR removed from 
Reading to Abingdon, where he con- 
tinued pastor of the Baptist church for 
fifty years, dying, September 5, 1798. 
at the age of ninety. He was a mano’ 
great learning, piety, and liberality, and 
universally belov He had in the lat- 
ter years of his life for a co-pastor, Mr. 
Joun Evans, who succeeded him. The 
Rev. JouHn Kexsnaw is the present 
pastor of the Baptist church. The In- 
dependent and Baptist ministers preach 
their evening lectures alternately, and, 
supply the neighbouring villages in the 
same way, 

“0 is a small village, ia whiek 
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Mr. Taruesuer, already mentioned, 
began to preach, in the year 1787, and 
encountered much opposition ; but, not- 
withstanding the hostility of a few per- 
sons, in the year 1793 a place of wor- 
ship was built, and fitted up in this vil- 
lage, capable of* holding 300 people, 
and it is now well filled. 

Drayton is another village in the 
neighbourhood of Abingdon, in which 
Mr. THresHer began to preach in the 
year 1797. Here also is a small place 
of worship, erected principally at the 


expense of Mr., Joseph Fletcher, a- 


deacon of the inde ent meeting at 
Abi It has been ouce enlarged 
since its first erection. 

Fyrieup isa vi about five miles 
from Abingdon, in which Mr. 
purchased a house, and Mr. THRESHER 
commenced public preaching; at first 
experiencing, as in other places, con- 
siderable: opposition. There is now a 
congregation of from eighty to one 





{Jows, 
hundred persons at The three 
places last all continue in 
connexion with the independent meet- 
ing at Abingdon. 

Sreventon is another village, about 
four miles from Abingdon, into which 
the was first introduced in the 

ear 1793, the exertions of Mr. 
TWRESHER, who preached in a licensed 
room. Very great opposition was at 
first made in this place by the wealthy 
farmers; but the cause of truth pros- 
pered. The Baptist friends from Wal- 
lingford and Wantage, about three years 
since, fitted up a house for public wor- 
ship at this place, in which Mr. Kirpy 
now as well-as at some other 
villages in the vicii of Abingdon. 

Woorron is a vi about three 
miles from Abingdon, in which Mr, 
Kersnaw has lately opened a house 
for preaching, and has about one hun- 
dred hearers. 

( Po be concluded in our next. ) 


Ye ee 


II. DOMESTIC INFORMATION. 


Meeting of the Scots Congregational 
Union. 


Tue Sixth Annual Meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union for § |, was 
held at Glasgow, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, the 22nd and 23rd ef April, 
1818. The meeting* for business took 
lace in Albion Street Chapel, on the 
esday evening. Ms. Duna, ef Dum- 
fries, being called to the chair, the Re- 
pot tn Committee was read by the 
cretary, Mr. Watson, of Musselburgh. 
It afforded a very gratifying view of 
the increasing interest the 
churches in the object of the Union, and 
of the beneficial results which had 
followed its exertions. The meeting was 
addfessed at considerable length, by 
Messrs. Orme, Ker, Bradley, Smith, 
Hercus, Ewing, and W: w. The 
following evening, Mr. Bradley, of Man- 
chester, preached a very excellent 
sermon, in Nile Street Meeting-house, 
from Ephes. iv. 10. 
This aigang = was formed about six 
ears. ago, the Scots Independent 
Churches, (0 which there are from sixty 
to eighty in number,) for the purpose of 
assisting the poorer churches to opest 
their pastors, and to enable their bre- 
thren, in the ministry, to labour more 
abundantly in destitute parts of -the 
country. Since its commencement, 
nearly 18001. has been distributed, which 
has been raised almost entirely among 
themselves ; and by the judicious distri- 
bution of which, the deep poverty of 
many brethren has been relieved, and 





the Con. 
with cousi- 


We understand at this 
sregational Magazine was ad 
derable effect. 


the preserved in various districts 
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fut on what particular day, timely 


notice will be given. 
the ministers present 


their approbation of the re- 
mode in which the 


ha an unity of warmly re- 
pons ee oe oo» el and efal 
publication. 


W. BISHOP, Secretary. 
Gloucester, April 27, 1818. 





& 
at West Bromwich. Mr. Sleigh, of New- 
castle, preached at Mr. Cooper's Meet- 

-house, on the Tuesday evening, 
from 2 Sam. xii. 13. Messrs. Fernie and 
Salt prayed. Wednesday morning, a 
prayer meeting was held in the same 

lace; after which the ministers and 
des from the several churches, 
breakfasted together in the vestry, and 
discussed several subjects connected 
with the prosperity of the Association, 
ey the importance and necessity 
of paying greater attention to the be- 
nighted parts of the county, and pro- 
prey Slay larger extent, the labours 
of a mission. The remaining 
services were held at Mr. Hudson’s 
Meeting-house, where Mr. East, of Bir- 
mingham, preached, in the forenoon, 
from John xii. $2, 33; Messrs. Brook 
and James prayed. The meeting for 
public business was held in the after- 
noon; Mr. Joule, the Treasurer, was 
called to the chair. Prayer was offered 
ap by Mr. Salt; a Report was read by 
the ; letters were received 
and read from several of the churches, 
and various resolutions were adopted, 
after addresses by Messrs. Hammond, 
Heathcote, B Newland? Scales, 
Hudson, Chalmers, Whitridge, Dawson, 
Steward, &c. 

Mr. Whitridge, of Walsall, was ad- 
mitted a member of the Association. In 
the evening, Mr. Farmer, of Shelton, 
delivered a discourse on “The Import- 
ance of Village Teaching;” Mr. Scales 

ed before the sermon. The Lord’s 
upper was then administered; Mr. 
Hammond ided at the table; Mr. 
Williams ressed the communicants 
pe Ne ge and Mr. Cooper con- 
rs with prayer. The next Annual 
Meeting will be held at Hanley, in Easter 
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week, 1819; Messrs. Cooper and Scales 
to preach. 





Wilts Association. 

At a large and respectable Meeting of the 
Wilts Association, holden at Frome, on 
the Tuesday in Easter Week, 

It was resolved unanimously, 

Tuart the thanks of this meeting be 
ven to the Protestant Society in 
ndon, fer the protection of religious 

liberty, for their judicious and zealous 
exertions in general, and especially with 
reference to the two important causes 
which have recently been decided at 
the Wilts Assizes; and that it be recom- 
mended to the ministers and churches 
connected with this Association, to 
support the said Society to the utmost 
of their ability. 

Floating Chapel for Seamen, under the 
direction of the Port of London Society. 
On Monday, May 4, this novel and in- 
teresting piace of worship was opened 
by two public services, which were at- 
tended by crowded and respectable as- 
semblies, and conduct d by ministers 
of different denominations. The Rev. 
Rowland Hill delivered the morning ser- 
mon, on—“ The dove found no rest for the 
sole of her foot.” The venerable preacher 
took occasion briefly to review the 
causes, the operations, and the conse- 
quences of the deluge; and then di- 
rected the attention of his hearers to 
the interesting fact recorded in the 
text. He described the opposite dispo- 
sitions of the raven and the dove —the 
former being able, upon leaving the ark, 
to subsist upon the numerous carcases 
which the receding waters had left 
upon the earth; but the latter bein 
compelled, from a total distaste for suc 
food, and for whatever else the wretch- 
ed state of the earth could furnish, to _ 
return to the ark : and he applied these 
facts to the opposite disposition and 
character of those who have their por- 
tion in this life, and those who seek-the 
ure and wholesome food which Christ 

provided in his church, and which 
he imparts to all true believers. The 
afternoon sermon was delivered by the 

Rev. Thomas Roberts, of Bristol, from 

Titus ii. 11, 12: from which compre- 

hensive passage he drew an impressive 

picture of the vices to which men in 
general, and seamen more particularly, 
are addicted ; and then expatiated with 
considerable force and etiect on the 
power of the gospel to conquer these 
evils, apd to transform men of ail cha- 
racters into the image of God. The 

Rev. Dr. Collyer preached, for the be- 

nefit of the Society, tle same evening, 

at Albion Chapel, Moorfields. 
We wr happy te learn, in addition 
2U2 
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‘to the above, that after a sermon on 
board the vessel, on Friday the 22nd 
of May, by the Rev. R. Wardlaw, a 
collection was made to the amount of 
50/. m suppert of the object. It gives 
us pleasure aiso to notice that the Stu- 
dents at the Academies of Homerton 
and Hoxton, have generously oflered 
their gratuitous services, in connexion 
with those of the ministers’, who have 
so liberally come forward in aid of this 
laudable Institution. 





Incorporated Society, for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Tuisancient and wealthy Institution has 
been at length provoked to exertion, by 
the more vigorous and successful eflorts 
of the Church Missionary Society. With- 
in the last six weeks, no less than three 
special meetings have beea summoued, 
to deliberate on the best means of ex- 
tending the knowledge of divine truth 
among the heathen. They were attend- 
ed by the two Archbishops, several of 
the Bishops and other dignified clergy- 
men, with a small number of the nobi- 
lity and gentry. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury stated to the meeting the 
importance of extending the operations 
of the © ociety to the British territories 
in the East Indies, for the purpose of 
propagating the gospel in those regions 
ae 2 the jurisdiction aud superintend- 
ance of the Bishop of Calcutta. It was 
determined that no alienation should be 
made of the funds appropriated for pro- 
viding Missionaries and Catechists for 
the colonial settlements in North Ame- 
rica ; but that five thousand pounds, of 
the other property of the Society, should 
be placed at the disposal of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, te promote missionary un- 
dertakings in India, and that a corre- 
So peng be opened Se 
igni on this important subject. It 
a likewise determined that the Bi- 
shops of London and Gloucester should 
prepare a memorial on the expediency 
of this measure, to be presented to the 
Prince Regent, soliciting the grant of a 
Royal Mandate, or King’s Letter, to all 
the clergy, that a general collection may 
be made to support so increased an ex- 

penditure of the Society. 


Religious Tract Sociely. 

On Thursday morning, May the 14th, 
the friends of the Institution assembled 
at the City of London Tavern. From 

immense number present, many 
were obliged to retire for want-of room. 
The Treasurer, Joseph Reyner, Esq. 
took the chair, The ~stated the 
number of Tracts issued last year, to 
have exceeded three millions ahalf; 
—that gratuitous supplies had been 
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granted to the army and navy, to the 
colliers on the Thames, to the crews of 
the four ships going on the Arctic expe- 
dition, to the convict ships, prisons, &e, 
In New South Wales, above three thou- 
sand had been gladly received, and a 


v of strength to the 
Society has taken place in Russia, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Iceland, Malacca, and 
China. At Berlin, and twenty other 
places in Prussia, Societies of the same 
nature have been formed, and it is ex- 
pected that translations of Tracts will 
ee be made in the Polish language, 

he funds of this Society are rapidly 
increasing, and amount, this year, to 
61321. It is, however, under engage- 
ments for printing and paper, for various 
grants, to the amount of 570/. A Russian 
Princess has been for some time em- 
ployed in translating several of. the So- 
ciety's Tracts, into the Russian Janguage ; 
and, under her patronage, and that of 
the Emperor Alexander, upwards of 
two hundred thousand have been distri- 
buted in Russia, exclusive of many 
thousands sent thither by this, and other 
Societies. There are Societies now 
forming in every part of Russia, among 
the Calmuc Tartars, and even under 
the great wail of China. 

It appeared from the Report, that, 
during the past year, the Committee 
have angmented the list of the Soviety’s 
publications, in various forms, by the 
addition of sixteen Tracts; one of 
which, “ Reflections on the Death of 
the late much lamented Princess Char- 
lotte,” has met with such an extraordi- 
nary sale, that in the short period of 
four months, nearly forty thousand copies 
have been disposed of. : 


London Missi Society. 
Tuis important and noble Institution 
held its Annual Meeting on the 13th, 
14th, and 15th of May. The Rev. R. 
Wardlaw preached at Surrey Chapel, 
on the Wednesday morning, from 
Acts xix. 16. He pourtrayed ina lively 
manner the feelings which ought to be 
excited in every christian bosom, by 
witness/ng the humiliating and affecting 
practicés produced by idolatry in hea- 
then countries. The whole of this dis- 
course may be characterised as a rich 
combination vet ene same argument, and 
striking and affecting appeal. The Rev. 
W. Cooper, of Dublin, advocated the 
cause of Missions at the Tabernacle, 
Moorfields, in the evening. On Thurs- 
day morning, the Society met for busi- 
ness, at Spa-fields Chapel. After the 
Report had been read, which was full 
of interesting facts, and calculated to 
rejoice every heart, at the progress the 
gospel is making in the world, the meet- 
ing was addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
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Bogue, Messrs. Wardlaw, Jabez Bunt- 
ing, of the Wesleyan connexion, Eccles 
of Leeds, John Wilks, Esq. and several 
others. Two excellent hymns had been 
composed and privted for the occasion, 
by Mr. Montgomery, one of which was 
sung at this meeting. We were also 
ased at the introduction of a devout 
thanksgiving to the Almighty, instead of 
the usuai vote of thanks to the officers 
of the Institution. In the evening, the 
Rev. J. Johnston, of Edinburgh, preach- 
ed at Tottenham-court Chapel. The 
Rev. Dr. Holloway, at St. Bride’s 
Church, on the Friday morning; and 
the services closed by the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, at Zion Chapel, Siiver- 
street Chapel, and Orange-street Chapel, 
inthe evening; which we are given to un- 
derstand were conducted at each of these 
places, in an unusually solemn and im- 
ressive manner. Never do we remem- 
x to have seen such crowds assembied 
on a like occasion. The Rev. J. Gilbert, 
of Hall, bad been svlicited to preach at 
Ibion Chapel, Moorfields, on the Wed- 
nesday evening, to thése who could not 
find room at the Tabernacle. This spa- 
cious place was filled ; while the number 
who still remained at. the doors of the 
Tabernacle, unable to obtain an en- 
trance, were addressed by’ the Rev. J. 
Cooke, of Maidenhead. The collections, 
we are informed, amounted to nearly 
the usual sums, which, considering the 
increase of contributions from numerous 
recently formed Auxiliary Societies, is 
a pleasing circumstance, and affords an 
irrefragable proof that the zeal of the 
country, in favour of this mighty under- 
taking, so far from having subsided, is 
on the increase. 
Trish Evangelical Society. 
Tue London Auxiliary to this Institu- 
tion held its first Annual Meeting at 
Broad-street, on Tuesday Evening, May 
the 5th; when an encouraging Report 
of its early progress and success was 
read, and the Meeting was stimulated 
to more vigorous exertious, by addresses 
from the Rev. Drs, Newman and Styles, 
Mr. Townsend, Mr. Vowles, and other 
ministers. A 
The same evening, in the following 
week, the fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Parent Society was held at the City of 
London Tavern. The room was crowded 
to excess by six o’clock, when the chair 
was taken by the Treasurer, ‘Thomas 
Waiker, Esq. The Report -detaiied 
many gratifying facts, which contirm 
the character, and manifest the atiiity, 
ef this active and flourishing Institution, 


Hibernian Society, 
Tr is known to our readers, that this In- 
stitution confines its endeavours to the 
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establishment of schools in Ireland, and 
in this undertaking it has been success- 
ful beyond precedent and expectation. 
Its Annual Meeting was held at the 
City of London Tavern, on Friday, 
May the 15th. Samuel Mills, Esq. in 
the chair. From the Report it appears, 
that, notwithstanding ‘the deficiency of 
its funds, there has been an. increase 
of 45 to the schools of this Society, and 
an increase of scholars to the amount of 
4,740; and that it bas at present onder 
its care 392schools, containing 32,516 
scholars. 

Protestant Society, for the Protection of 

Religious Liberty. 

Tue Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held on Saturday, the 16th of May, 
1818, at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate 
Street, London. The assembly was 
more numerous than ever we witnessed, 
on this interesting occasion. Much as 
the attention of the friends of religious 
liberty has been directed ‘to the pro- 
ceedings of this Society, an unusual 
interest was excited by the promised 
attendance of oue of the Royal Family. 
Nor were the expectations of the publie 
disappointed. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex entered the room, at 
the commencement of the business, 
amidst loud peals of acclamation After 
the reading of the Minutes of the Com- 
mittee, during the past year, by one of 
the Secretaries, Thomas Pellati, Esq. ; 
the other Secretary, John Wiiks, Esq, 
gave a more full statement of the cases 
which had occupied the atiention of 
the Committee, and commented, with 
glowing and energetic eloquence, on the 
different topics which relate to the si- 
tuation of Dissenters in this kingdom. 
No report can do justice to the merits 
of this truly Protestant and English 
speech. Every one felt the torce of the 
sentiments uttered, and daring the space 
of nearly two hours, the untired ear was 
delighted with sentiments which come 
home to the bosom of every true friend 
of constitutional and religious freedom; 
especially when. every one read the 
counter-part of his own feelings, in the 
countenance of the Royal President. 

It appears, in some cases, the clerg 
of the establishment have stiil refused 
to inter the corpses of dissenters. The 
interference of the Society has correct- 
ed this error. ‘Ihe eagerness of the 
clergy for their surplice fees, has also led 
them to demand their burial fee from 
dissenters, when they inter in their own 
burying-groand. ‘This was done at the 
interment of the late Jehoiada Brewer, 
of Birmingham. 

Mr. Wiiks next adverted to the as- 
sessment of our of worship to rates 
for the relicf of the poor. The failure 
of the attempt to procure au Act of 
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Parliament, exempting them from as- 
sessment, he attributed to too much re- 
liance on government, and too little de- 
pendence on ourselves. In cases of as- 
sessment, he advised an immediate de- 
mand of the copy of the rate,—an in- 
vestigation into the state of parochial 
property,—and an @ to the next 
sessions, after the of the rate. 
In several cases, the efforts of the Com- 
mittee have proved successful in pro- 
curing the exemption. In the case 
of Sarrey Chapel, which has so long 
been in susp » an exemp has at 
length been obtained ; and by firm and 
manly resistance to the illiberal and 
unjust efforts of a certain party, a re- 
alt ve 

tak 





important to dissenters has 

en . One casein which the 
Committee interposed, was ly 
aggravated. At Pailton, in Warwick- 
shire, a poor congregation of dissenters, 
of the Baptist denomination, were as- 
sessed at the instigation of the parochial 
clergyman, who is also a justice of the 
peace. Having made their > 
and while it was pending, two gy- 
men, being magistrates, signed a warrant 


of distress on these le, which, 
however, most providentially, proved il- 


An action bei brought at the Warwick 
Sessions, the officers gladly abandoned 
the assessment, returned the coat, and 


realy as ndtv tre 
action for a toll illegally de ; but 
on an to the Court of King’s 


ether religious persuasions. 
Other ww tc on SY 
fore the Cs . Such as the hin- 


[Junn, 
and an effort to compel the tator of an 
academy for dissenting ministers in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, to pay the 
window and house duties on the apart- 
ments occupied by the students. 

The repetition of these and similar 
vexations, certainly, in our view, be- 
speaks the mene f of some grand 


tion, by giving to all good subjects the 
equal benefit of the laws, and by making 
it obvious to the most bigotted minds, 
that no British subject is to have it in 
his power, by legal connivance at least, 
to persecute any fellow-subject for con- 
science sake. we feel called upon 
by our avowed character, to say, that 
the interests of this great nation cannot, 
in our opinion, be harmonized and 
amal , till some such event shall 
take place. “ The offence of the cross” 
we cannot expect to cease ; but we may 
expect that so far from patronising per- 
secution, the equal laws and upright 
judges of Bri will give it its me- 
rited discouragement. 

The protection which the toleration 
act affords to our worship, has in several 
instances been viglated during the past 
year; but genes does there appear 
in the recent of persecution so 
flagrant an outrage against law and de- 
- Monte ewan Fag Rev. Mr. 

bury, } & reapec- 
dissenting minister, who, in at- 
tempting to execute his office as a mi- 
Fese ty the gospel, at Anstey, a neigh- 
village, was most grossly in- 
sulted ey disturbed by a riotous a 
headed by a beneficed clergyman of 
establishment, who cheered them in their 
spiny t saan mete Noy to 
up, up, play up!!” &c. &c. 
An action being brought by this Society 
on behalf of their inj b per we the 
clergyman, peace-officer, an r per- 
sons, were convicted, at the last Assizes 
for the county of Wilts, for a riot, and 
are now under recognizances for their 
good behaviour for three years. 

What offence, dissenters, as such are 
guilty of, to justify the treatment ~ 
experience, we know not; but it 
clear, that the shield of law is scarcely 
sufficient to Es them from o 
and daring nce, wherever public 


opinion is not s to check 
it. In the metropolis, 
towns, the opprobrium and the incon- 


in large 
venience, and the losses which attend 
a profession of dissent, ‘are scarcely 
known. He who would learn the real 
situation of a dissenter, must reside a 
few months in a remote town or village, 
among country squires, and gentry, and 
clergymen-justices of the peace. 

Committee of the Society ha 
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ge over those bills in parliament 
ich affect the rights of dissenters; - a 
e in which are involved the in- 
terests of three millions of the people. 
They have watched the progress of the 
ids past keiel send for bathing of 
ing the poor sand for building ad- 
ditional churches. In each of these bills, 
matters injurious to the rights of dis- 
senters were introduced ; in removing 
some of which the efforts of the Com- 
mittee were successful. Put, upon the 
whole, the worthy Secretary urgent- 
ly recommended unceasing vigilance 
~s an evident intention en the part 
“ dignities” to combine in every prac- 
tical and unsuspected manner to cramp 
the liberties of dissenters, and degrade 
them before the view of their feilow- 
jects. 


any resolutions were adopted, ac- 
companied by several speeches from 
different ministers and gentlemen, which 
we are sorry to omit taking due notice 
of for want of room. About one. han- 
dred dissenting ministers were present, 
besides many gentlemen of great re- 
ectability; among whom were dis- 
ished Alderman Wood, M.P. for 
the City of Londen; Alderman Good- 
behere; R. Haldane, Esq. of Edinburgh ; 
James Esdaile, Esq.; James Young, 
Esq. ; J. B. Brown, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple ; Mr. Carr, an Irish Barrister, 
a the f thanks being passed 
vote o ing 
to’ the Royal Chairman for his attend- 
ance at the meeting, His Royal Highness 
expressed his gratitude for its cordial 
adoption. 


Hoxtun Academy. 

Tue Association of Ministers educated 
at Hoxton, will be held on Tuesday the 
30th of June, and Wednesday the Ist of 
July.. The Rev. G. Redford, of Ux- 

idge, will read an essay before the 
Association, on Tuesday, at the King’s 
Head, Poultry, on “ the state of general 
learning among the orthodox dissenters 
of the present day, compared with that 
of their puritan and non-conformist an- 
cestors.” A free discussion will after- 
wards take place on the subject of the 
essay. The chair will be taken precisely 
at eleven o'clock. 

> ged pee service before the Minis- 
ters Students, will be at Camomile- 
Street Meeting, on Wednesday mornin 
at 11 o'clock. Rev. J. Leifchild, o 
Kensington, will preach on “ the media- 
torial power of Christ in cognexion with 
the christian ministry.” ; 

On the evening of Tuesday, the Stu- 
dents will deliver orations at the Aca- 
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demy Chapel; and on the Wednesday 
evening, a General Meeting of the Sub- 
seribers, beheld at the King’s Head 
Poultry, 

H. F. BURDER, Secretary. 


Homerton Academy. 


Tue Annual Meetings connected with 
this valuable and long established Insti- 
tation, were holden on the 19th, 20th, 
and 2ist of May. 

On Tuesday evening, the 19th, the 
sermon, addressed to the Patrons and 
Friends of the Academy, was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Winter, from 2 Kings, 
iv.9. “TI perceive that this is aholy man 
of God.” 

On Wednesday morning, alarge com- 
pany of Ministers, who were educated at 
this seminary, and of other ministers, 
who expressed, by their presence, the 
interest which they feel in its welfare, 
assembled to breakfast at the King’s 
Head Tavern, in the Poultry; and in 
the evening of the same day, two of the 
senior students delivered, before a highly 
respectable and numerous audience, two 
orations on the following subjects : “ The 
importance of a compassionate concern 
for the souls of men to a christian mi- 
nistry,” by Mr. ee and, “ the 
practical influence of the doctrine of 
the Deity of Christ,” by Mr. Wright. 

On Thursday the examination of the 
Students took place at Homerton, in the 
usual course; when the Rev. Dr. Win- 
ter presided. The examination related 
to the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Lan- 
guages ; to theology, and to the several 
sciences, which are either intimately 
connected with the honourable 
of the office of the christian ministry, 
or which are of utility and ornament to 
the persons who engage in this most mo- 
mentous and interesting Glen, 
The Rev. Mr. Wardlaw, of G q 
who favoured ~ po eae 
company, most obligingly comp! 

a request made to him, by addressing 
the students, and engaging in prayer at 
jusionofth enti if " 


the 
forty ministers and fg erm then sat 
down to dinner at the Academy ; after 
which a succession of speeches, of the 
most friendly and beneficent character, 
interested the Meeting; which was dis- 
tingui-ied not only by fervent affection 
for the [nstitution, to promote the 
perity of which it was held, bit “by » 
warm and expansive sentiment of 

for all similar Institutions, and for every 
Association formed to forward the best 
interests of men, and the honour of God 
our Saviour, 
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The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
communication of Notices, (Post Paid,) suited to this Department of 4 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


The Rev. R. Brook proposes publishing, by 
Subscription, the Stace and Progress of Reli- 
jos Liberty, fiom the first nm of 
Christianity in Sriain, to the present time. The 
work will not exceed Two Volumes, (ctavo, and 
will be put t the Press as svon as a sufficient 
nomber of Sabscribe:s are obtained. 

In the Press, the Book of Common Prayer, and 
Admimisuation of the Sacraments, aiid other 
Rites ad Ceremonies of the Church, according 
to the Use of the United Church of England and 
ireland: with Translations into the Greek, La- 
tin, Italian, Spanish, French, and German Lan- 
guages. This work will be comprised in One 
Quarte Volume, uniform to a Polyglott Bible; 
also, in One Qaarto Volame, now publishing by 
Mr. Bagster, «f Paternoster Row; by whom the 
Names of Subscribers will be received : and it is 
hoped that this Publication will make the Com- 
mon Prayer still more acceptable to the Scholar 
and Student, and insure the approbation and en- 
couragement of the Clergy and Friends of the 
Established Church. > 

A Common Prayer, in each of the above Lan- 
@uages, in a beautiful Pocket Volume, will be 
pablished at the same time. 


SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 


A Defence of Trath, in Answer to the Rev. Mr. 
Byron’s Antinomianism Unmasked. By the Rev. 
John Rees, of Redborough . 

Sequel to York House, or Friendship’s Memo- 
rial; in a series of Letters, containing Advice, 
Anecdotes, Memoirs, &c. adapted to young La- 
dies. By Anna Kent. . 


s, = 
ical, and Commercial Establish- 
oan hick ts prefised. 
to > tow ¥ 
Sketch, and a Plan of the Clty, 
of New York. 4s. boards. 


A New Picture of OS ee 
Itinerary ; coutaining a General Description 
the Monuments, and most Sutnmaishet wi 4 
in Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, : 
Ancient and Modern; of that celebrated City 4 
its Environs. sy Marien Vasi., Embellished — 
with Forty Views of the Pubiic Buildings, anda 
Pian of Rome. Price 128. bound. 3 

Discourses on the Millennium. By David 
Bogue. One Large Volume, évo. 148. : 

Letters, Religious and Moral; addressed to 
young Gentleman in India, and others ; 
to inspire the Minds of Youth with the love of — 
Virtue. By Daniel Turner. Third Edition, svo. — 

Studies in History; contaising the Histery of 
England, from its Earliest Records, to the Death 
of Elizabeth ; in a Series of Essays, accompanied — 
with Reflections, References to Original Aatho-— 
rities and Historical Questions. By Thomas — 
Morell. Vol. I. svo. 128. 12mo. 68. 6d. Vol. ih 
will ly be published. 7 

Indian Church History, or Notices Relative to — 
the First Planting of the Gospel in Syria, Meso. 
potamia, and india; compiled chiefly from the © 
Syrian Chronicles, with an Accurate Account of © 
the First Christian Missionarie3 in China, &c. By 


‘Dr. Henderson erson’s ‘Travels in Iceland. 2 Vols. 
8vo. with a Map and Engravings. 11. 8s. 

The Great Exemplar of Sanctity, described in 
the Life and Death of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
Parts of 1 oon 7 Tw 

the History, &c. By Jeremy 

: by W..N. Darmell, B.D. 


Dissertation on the Pro 


1260 Years, &c. By G. S. Faber, B.D. Vol. il, 


8vo. 
Sermons. By the Rev. James Bryce. 8v0, ~ 


10. 6d. : 

The Fourth Number of “ Archives du Chris. — 
tianisme,” is just arrived. % 

The Old World, or Remarkable Occurrences — 
during the last 120 Years before the Flood ; sap- 
posed to be taken froin Noab’s Journal ; -* 
for young Persons. By John Campbell; with 
Four Plates. 2s. 

The Rev. Robert Hall’s Reply to the Rev. 
J. Kingborn. Second Edition. Price 7s. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have this month been received from Dr. Smith.— Messrs. Wal- 
ford, — Bishop. — Jefferson, — Dawson. — Orme.— Collins. — Bransby.— Mitch- 
ell. —Pearson.— Lacey.— Innes.— Hooper.— Pellatt, and Wilks. 

Also from G. A. B,—C.—J, —-M.—T.— Rusticus. — Wolverhampton.—F.—J.R.— 


Independent. 


Zetetes is thanked for his communication, and requested to furnish articles of 


the kind to which he refers. 


Several pieces have come to hand on both sides of* the Wolverham 
most of them too late for insertion this month, had it been deeme 
insert them. But we submit to our respectable correspondents 
of refraining from making a periodical publication the vehi 


debate. 


ton Case ; 
proper to 


cle of extended : . 





Tilling and Hugies, Printers, Chelsea, 








